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LU ohies to the Littl e5Us 


1. After the visit of the shepherds 


Jesus, sleep! Sleep, little Jesus! 

Jesus, sleep, my Shepherd Babe! 

You shall watch your flocks, someday, 
You shall drive their fears away, 
Jesus, sleep! My Shepherd Baby! 
Sleep, my Shepherd Babe! 

ll. After the visit of the wise-men 
Jesus, sleep! Sleep, little King! 
Jesus, sleep, my Wise-man Child! 
You shall give great gifts away, 
Greater than received this day! 
Jesus, sleep! Sleep, Baby King! 
Sleep, my Wise-man. Child! 


MARY DICKERSON BANGHAM 


Nhe Responsibi lity 


e 

bh ee fislinas 
by J. Carter Swaim* 
T HE changing nature of the Eng- 

lish language is brought sharply 
into focus by a New Testament pas- 
sage which has special relevance at 
Christmas. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century the Roman Church 
decided that it could no longer keep 
the people in England from reading 
the Bible in their own language, and 
exiled Catholics prepared the 
Rheims-Douai Version. This trans- 
lation was not made from the He- 
‘brew and Greek originals, but from 
the Latin Bible, and the effort was 


to put the Vulgate into English 
with as little alteration as possible. 


An “inane” translation is cleared up 


The result’ is a translation which 
itself needs to be translated! Con- 
sider the Rhemish rendering of 
Philippians 2: 7a: “But he exinanited 
himself.” ‘“Exinanited” is hardly a 
word out of the popular speech, yet 
it is built up on a root which still 
is familiar. “Inane” means not only 
“silly,” “void of sense or intelli- 
gence,” but also “without contents,” 
“empty.” Exinanition, then, would 
be “an emptying; an enfeebling; ex- 
haustion; humiliation,” and it is in 
that sense that “exinanited” is used. 
It would have been quite as plain 
to leave it in the Latin: “exinani- 
vit”! 

The King James Version did a 
much better job of putting the 
Scriptures into the common English 
idiom of the era. It is more Anglo- 
Saxon than the work of many of the 
noted literary figures whose medium 
was English. ; 

In the passage under considera- 
tion, however, KJV uses five words, 
one of them a four-syllable Latin 
term. to translate two Greek words: 
“made himself of no reputation.” 
“Reputation” is now “the estimation 
in which one is held.” Obviously 
the New Testament does not mean 
to say that Christ brought it about 
that people had no estimation of 
him at all, The King James transla- 
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tors were evidently using “reputa- 
tion” in its Latin sense of “value,” 
“regard,” “account.” 


How much more forthright is the 
Revised Standard, Version at this 
point with its Anglo-Saxon “emptied 
himself”! The Greek verb means to 
pour out the contents, so that the 
vessel is left without what it once 
had. That is what Paul is telling us 
about Christ. The glory which he 
had with the Father “before the 
world was made” (John 17:5)—in- 
deed, from all eternity—was not “a 
thing to be grasped” (Philippians 
2: 6, where KJV is difficult. to un- 
derstand). Paul tells his friends in 
Corinth of Jesus: “though he was 
rich, yet for your sake he became 
poor” (II Corinthians 8: 9). 


What Paul meant by Christmas 


It is the same thing he has in 
mind here. For the sake of identify- 
ing himself wholly with the race he 
came to save, Christ impoverished 
himself, stripped himself of his glory, 
poured himself out in complete self- 
renunciation. This is the only ac- 
count Paul gives of Christmas. A 
writer once urged religious leaders 
to “stick to the simple Christmas 
story.” “Fifty Sundays of the year,” 
she said, “we may well learn how to 
use our religion practically in the 
modern world. But two Sundays, 
Easter and Christmas, ought to be 
devoted to pure, unadulterated, old- 
fashioned Christian religion.” 


She evidently wanted to be lulled 
into a sense of security by the sound 
of fine words, to gaze upon the 
shepherds and listen to the angels 
and unwrap her presents without 
thought that it involved obligation. 
The fact is that Stephen was stoned 
and Paul was imprisoned and Peter 
was crucified head downward be- 
cause they believed that the Christ- 
mas story meant something. Christ- 
mas means that God would not 
leave his creation in the lurch, but 


that He himself spanned the chasm 
that separated us from him. In com- 
ing down to earth, Christ emptied 
himself. 

For Paul, Christmas and cruci- 
fixion were inseparably joined, and 
the manger was not far from the 
place of a skull. When we speak of 
the sufferings of Christ we ordinar- 
ily think of something that has to 
do with Holy Week rather than 
with the holidays. We assume that 
Christ’s sacrifice took place on Good 
Friday, but Paul says it began at 
Christmas. The incarnation was a 
part of the self-emptying. This is 
not a matter of reputation, and cer- 
tainly there is nothing inane about 
it! 


Christ "emptied himself''—do we? 


We are apt to forget what an hu- 
miliation this was. Papini reminds 
us that it was a real stable in which 
Christ was born, “not the bright, 
airy portico which Christian paint- 
ers have created,” but “four rough 
walls, a dirty pavement, a roof of 
beams and  slate—dark, reeking.” 
There are some who are “ashamed 
that their God should have lain 
down in poverty and dirt,” but such 
is the reality of Bethlehem. 


We sometimes imagine that there 
are human beings who like dirt 
and would not have minded—but 
we should certainly not expect a 
king to be born in such a place. 
The Prince of Peace was born in 
that kind of lowliness, and this be- 
cause he chose it. He emptied him- 
self. There are tales in our post-war 
world of how royalty has been re- 
duced to penury—revolutionists have 
seen to that. If they must live in a 
garret, it is of necessity. But 
Heaven’s crown prince was born in 
a stable, not of necessity, but by 
choice. 

Nobody took away his splendor— 
he doffed it for our sakes. Had he 
been born in Caesar’s palace, he 
would have received a royal salute 
but would have remained fenced off 
from the people. It remains only to 
add that if Christ emptied himself, 
then we too must pour out ourselves. 
Read again the whole passage, and 
note what Paul says about the re- 
sponsibility of Christmas: ‘Have 
this mind among yourselves, which 
you have in Christ Jesus, who... 
emptied himself.” 


pe a AR W. Got Keady to dsuild 


by William S. Hockman* 


E ARE now just ready to en- 

ter the last lap of our remodel- 
ing and building project. The plans 
are complete down to the last detail; 
the contractor is chosen; the pro- 
gram for the ground-breaking is 
formulated—we are ready to go! 

It all began three years ago. We 
have gone through with three phases 
of the project, and are ready to 
undertake the fourth—the actual 
construction. What were the other 
phases? 

Here they are as our situation 
developed: (1) A  thorough-going 
study of facilities and housing for 
our church school and allied groups; 
(2) The undertaking of a campaign 
to raise funds for remodeling, and 
new construction; and, (3) The 
formulation and development of spe- 
cific plans for the remodeling and the 
new construction. Because we moved 
rapidly, the second and third stages 
overlapped, and the work of the 
committees went on simultaneously. 

What kind of church is jours? A 
suburban church in a city of 18,500 
homes and 75,000 people, 6800 of 
them school children and youth. We 
have 2600 members, 1200 families, 
605 children and youth in the church 
school, from 399 homes, six adult 
groups (two of them for young mar- 
ried couples) enrolling 450 members, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, Youth and 
Adult Choirs, a Sunday Evening 
Youth Fellowship, and a Woman’s 
Association with ten active circles. 
There is no church debt; the budget 
this year is $46,875. There is a 
church staff of Pastor, Director and 
his Secretary, Church Secretary and 
her Assistant, Director of Music and 
Organist, and the Custodian. The 
Pastor, Director and Church. Secre- 
tary have worked together for twen- 
ty-one years. On Sunday morning 
we have a church-time program for 
the nursery, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary children. That, briefly, is our 
church. 


Phase one—The Study 
It all began with a memorandum 
from the Board of Religious Educa- 


*Director of Religious Education, First 


Presbyterian Church, Lakewood, Ohio. 
& 


tion (9 members; three elected each 
year by the Session) to the Session. 
It expressed concern for the over- 
crowding in the church school, and, 
in ten fact-filled paragraphs called 
the Session’s attention to “the church 
school housing problem.” To insure 
action the Board recommended: 

(a) that the Session send the 
report to the Trustees; 

(b) that the Session and the 
Trustees summarize the problem 
of inadequate housing for the 
church school and present the 
summary to the next Congre- 
gational (business) Meeting; 

(c) that the two boards ask 
the congregation to authorize 
the appointment of a commit- 
tee “to undertake a detailed 
study of the problem of provid- 
ing adequate housing for the 
church school, and, propose a 
plan of action for the consid- 
eration of the congregation.” 
These things were done. The con- 

gregation met, listened to the report, 
discussed it briefly and authorized 
the Pastor to appoint a Church 


One of the CSHC pictures—Senior girls meeting in one corner of the sanc- 
tuary with no provision for activity or for the use of visual materials. , 


School Housing Committee (CSHC). | | 
A committee of 24 was appointed | 


and got down to business immedi- 
ately. It organized into six subcom- 
mittees: 


1. Relation of the Church to the | 


Community 
2. Remodeling Possibilities of Pres- 
ent Plant 


3. Prospects for Financial Support | 


4. Prospects for Future Enrollment 
5. Equipment and Space Needs of | 
Departments 


6. The Needs of Other Church 
and Community Groups 


The.CSHC decided that if it was | 
to make a study of church school 


housing it should be familiar with 
present conditions, 
the Director to take it on a tour of | 
inspection the following Sunday 
morning. It met that afternoon to 
discuss what it saw—and it saw. 
plenty, much more than some mem- | 
bers expected! It discussed 


and requested || | 


the jf 
scope of action for each of the). 


subcommittees and instructed them |j 


to proceed with their work at once : 
and to make all reports in writing. 


How did these subcommittees | 
work? Let us take just three: 


The subcommittee on the 


Re- | 


modeling Possibilities of the Present |} 


Plant asked the Director for a mem- |} 
would | 


orandum on changes he 
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recommend, and met to discuss these 
ideas. Then it studied, measured, 
checked old plans, asked questions, 
and in a very short time brought 
before the CSHC a report which in- 
cluded 15 before-and-after ink draw- 
ings of proposed changes. ‘These 
were applauded by the CSHC, which 
authorized that these sketches be 
immediately made into stereopticon 
(31%4x4) slides for future use. It 
also asked this subcommittee to se- 
cure cost estimates on all these pro- 
posed alterations. 


The committee on The Needs of 
the Departments held two meetings 
with the principals of the various 
departments and accumulated a long 
and detailed list of the space and 
equipment needs of the church 
school. Its report was accepted, and 
filed for future reference. 


The committee on The Prospects 
for Financial Support met many 
times to study the financial poten- 
tial of the congregation as indicated 
by present giving and many other 
factors. It studied the giving of 
other churches in the Presbytery and 
in the community. It formulated 
and sent out to the congregation an 
graphic 
brochure describing our church 
school housing situation and asking 
how much each would give toward 
a $100,000 program to correct the 
situation. It asked for pro and con 
criticisms of the general idea, and 
received 103 replies. 

Good use was made of these re- 
plies. Each one was read to the 
CSHG, and they were ordered. classi- 
fied ‘under three categories; for, 
against, and undecided. (These re- 
plies were studied very carefully 
later on by the Publicity Committee 
of the general Building Committee 
and proved very helpful to this com- 
mittee. ) 

The other subcommittees of the 
CSHC worked with equal zeal and 
thoroughness and by six months 
after its authorization the CSHC re- 
quested that a business meeting of 
the congregation be called to receive 
its report. 

When the congregation met the 
CSHC presented a report with seven 
main points, as follows: 

1. That the present site of the 
church should be retained and that 
expansion. take place on land the 
church owned; 
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The CSHC found eleven classes of primary children meeting in one room. 
This phofograph helped to prove the need of better facilities. 


2. That there is an actual and 
critical shortage of space for the 
church school; 

3. That the future will bring in- 
creased enrollment and attendance; 

4. That there is a critical need 
for facilities for Sunday evening and 
week-day groups; 

5. That the present building can 
be remodeled at reasonable cost to 
provide more and better space and 
safety; 

6. That after alterations to the 
present plant there would be a 
space-deficit calling for the erection 
of a three-story building; 

7. That the congregation should 
authorize the creation of a Building 
Committee to undertake the raising 
of funds and the carrying through 
of remodeling and construction. 

At this meeting of the congrega- 
tion it was the presentation of the 
stereopticon slides of the before- 


and-after sketches of the remodeling, 


together with slides of the architect’s 
preliminary “studies” which really 
motivated a unanimous vote of ap- 
proval. 

With this meeting, the work of 
the CSHC was officially completed. 


Phase two—The Financial Campaign 
The Building Committee (BC) 
was appointed by the three official 


boards—Trustees, Session, Deacons 
—and its personnel came from all 
the groups and interests of the 
church. It elected the usual officers 
and created the following subcom- 
mittees: The Finance Committee of 
14 members; the Publicity Commit- 
tee of 4; the Construction Commit- 
tee of 10; and the committee on 
Equipment and Furnishings, with 9 
members. 


The first recommendation to the 
BC came from the Finance Com- 
mittee, and was to the effect that 
a professional fund-raising firm be 
employed, and a contract was en- 
tered into with a well-known na- 
tional organization. Its director 
came immediately and he was given 
an office, a competent full-time sten- 
ographer-secretary and a_ private 
telephone. In thirty days he had 
built out of the membership of the 
church a “campaign organization” of 
290 workers, organized under two 
division chairmen, 60 captains, and 
making up 60 teams of workers. 

These workers were trained in a 
three-hour after-supper “school” and 
chose the cards of the prospects 
upon whom they wished to call. 

In the meantime the Publicity 
Committee was developing data and 
information sheets for the workers in 
the financial campaign and creating 
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the pictorial script content for the 
principal mailing-piece of the cam- 
paign—an illustrated brochure of 
eighteen pages to be mailed to every 
person to be solicited. 

After attending a consecration 
service (as a part of the Worship 
Service) these 60 teams of workers 
began their solicitation that after- 
noon, and came to the first “report 
dinner” on Monday. Eight “report 
dinners” later, the campaign closed, 
with 97 percent of all calls made 
and with 1060 two-and-a-half-year 
pledges for a total of $135,000. 


Two general observations may be 
made on this phase of the project: 
The financial campaign could not 
have been a success without out- 
side professional help; and, the 
women of the church demonstrated 
that they were as good “salesmen,” 
team by team, as the men and 
brought in pledges equalling those 
secured by the men. 


Phase three—The Building Plans 

While the financial campaign was 
under way, the other subcommittees 
of the Building Committee (BC) 
were working, especially the Con- 
struction Committee. After two 
meetings it recommended to the BC 
that an architect be employed and 
it was given power to choose an 
architect and enter into a contract 
for his services. 


The Construction Committee im- 
mediately laid before the architect 
the studies of the subcommittee on 
remodeling of the CSHC and he 
found them to be feasible and sound. 
He began his “preliminary studies” 
on the proposed three-story new 
building and developed detailed 
plans on the proposed alterations. 
The Construction Committee had 
many meetings with the architect 
and its chairman and the Director 
spent many hours with him. 

Finally, the architect was able to 
lay before the Construction Commit- 
tee the general plans for the re- 
modeling and the new _ building. 
With certain stipulations, these plans 
were then presented to the BC 
which approved them and directed 
that the Construction Committee 
hold “hearings” on the plans and 
invite the congregation to examine 
them and submit criticisms, ques- 
tions, and suggestions for improve- 
ment. This process consumed some 
time, but it paid excellent dividends. 
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The church school staff was in- 
vited to the first “hearing” on the 
plans. Then the women’s interests 
were invited. The youth of the 
church, through a committee, pre- 
sented its ideas, asked many good 
questions, and gave its approval. 
Finally, the Board of Religious Edu- 
cation met to go over the plan to 
make certain that all the manifold 
interests of the church school had 
been cared for. 

Several observations on this phase 
of our project are in order and may 
be useful to others: 

The Building Committee appointed 
as chairmen of 
persons with considerable technical 
knowledge and experience in the 
area of the committee’s work. This 
was especially important in relation 
to publicity and construction. 

The BC and the Construction 
Committee considered the architect 
as employed to carry into effect the 
ideas of the church and not to de- 
velop his ideas and try to “sell” 
them to the church. Our architect 
approved of this principle 100 per 
cent and we have had the very 
finest working relationships. 

The visit of Dr. E. M. Conover, 
of the Interdenominational Bureau 
of Architecture (300 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10) to look over our plant 
and go over our proposed changes, 
proved of very great worth. The 
literature from his office bearing on 
our problem had been secured and 
circulated among the committees.* 
The church had also sent the DRE 
to visit a number of churches in 
other cities where he picked up ideas 
about what to do and not do in our 
situation. 

It is wise to work out. a plan 
whereby every one in the church 
gets a “say” on the plans. First, it 
builds interest. More importantly, 
perhaps, it turns up some excellent 
ideas. Our plans as they stand have 
been under the critical magnifying 
glass of laity and professionals so 
long that we are certain, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that they contain 
no major errors and mighty few 
minor “bugs.” 

Of course, plans get more expen- 
sive as they are developed, and the 


’Dr. Conover's book, "The Church School 
and Parish House Building,” $1.50, was pub- 
lished jointly by the Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture and the International 
Council of Religious Education, and is avail- 
able from either office. 
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its subcommittees_ 


last business meeting of the congre- 
gation voted unanimously to proceed | 
at the earliest possible date with re- | 
modeling and new construction to | 
the extent of $200,000. 
A word on the general character 
of our building plans: 
1. The principle of multiple use 7 
for all rooms was observed. ' 
2 The implications of audio-visual 
materials and methods were con- 
sidered. 
3. Group and casual recreational |. 
facilities, rather than athletics, were |}/' 
given foremost consideration. 
4. The utility and importance of |} 
“parlors” has been stressed. Hel 
5. A chapel for children came to |} 
be considered a “must” feature by 
every one. if 
6. The three-grade departmental |} | 
type of church school organization |} 
has been modified in favor of class- |} 
rooms large enough for the instruc- |} 
tional (and informal worship) pro- jf) 
gram of each grade (or year) of] 
the church school below the senior j 


high. t 
Conclusion | 3 
He who builds, blunders! No 


doubt we will! We found out that | 
those who built our present plant |) ~ 
did not foresee what the future |} 
would bring. We have tried to look |f 
ahead, saying as we went: Will what | 
we plan and build be still good| 
twenty-five years from now, andj 
half good fifty years from now? We} 
hope it will, and eagerly and impa-}}- 
tiently await the ground-breaking |} © 
ceremony which will usher in Phase | 
Four—The Construction, of our} 
church’s important project. 


Echoes from Amsterdam 


“WHEN THE MESSAGE OF REDEMP-| 
TION is preached, humbly but with} 
burning conviction, and lived out, it} 
will not fail to find a hearing. Those|j}) 
who hear with faith may be few.} 
But God keeps the issues of the|f. 
world’s history in His own hands;jj. 
His working is mysterious, and much| 
of it lies out of the sight of men. If} 
the Church is faithful to its task, it/ 
may be sure that God will not al- 
low anything of its love, its service 
to be wasted, but will use it all for 
the establishment of His Kingdom.”| 


‘ 
From Man’s Disorder and God’s\§ ' 
Design? .~ 
‘i 

‘Book Il, Page 206. Published by Harper!) 
& Brothers. Used by permission. : 


a | the minister, officials, and Sunday 
| oul an eur C ey school teachers (even teaching the 

adult classes). The congregation was 
challenged by the consecration and 


P| Youth Week — January 29-February 5, 1950 — devotion of its own young people 


re Ant d they, in turn, had luabl 
offers many exciting opportunities for cooper- j...., 3. Cains valuable 


ative activities. Even more effective was the coun- 
try-wide demonstration of ecumeni- 
city at the youth level through the 
participation in interdenominational 
worship services. Clippings run into 


HIRTEEN HUNDRED people the evidence presented, spontaneous- the thousands, telling of communi- 
| F listened in awed silence as a Phila- ly pronounced a sentence of proba- #¢S worshiping together in one 
‘delphia judge pronounced “Youth” tion of “Youth” to his minister, un- BECup. Young people of all denomi- 
‘guilty of failing to live up to the til cleared of all charges. This car- tions and related agencies rejoice 
(Christian ideals he professed. This ried the results of the trial beyond i this opportunity to unite in 
was the dramatic close of a “Trial Youth Week and into the activities Church activities and to consider 


by Constance Arnold Moon* 


mal | 


bf 
Jof Christian Youth,’ which was a of the church, making this particu. @new their responsibility to each 
tl) Youth Week Observance of the lar event far-reaching. other and the world, in the light of 
ion Philadelphia Christian Youth Coun- their Christian commitment. 

ssl last year. The issue at the trial Other observances last year swe ee ea PP 

ue) was whether American young peo- In Tulsa, Oklahoma, last year, an ia cb ‘ : 

»)ple who have openly acknowledged ¢vening of music and recreation was Youth Week will again occupy the 
(Christ and joined His church and presented. Choirs from several _ center of the stage in thousands of 
iy are known as “Christians” display churches sang and there was a fel- churches and communities across 


} 


‘before the world attitudes and con- lowship hour. This does not seem North America, January 29-Febru- 
lduct which entitle them to a con- Unique until it is learned that the ‘ary 9. Many groups are planning 
group was interracial. For the Tulsa +° have their own “Trial of Chris- 
Christian Youth Council, a trium- tian Youth” patterned after the sig- 
phant success in Christian brother- nificant event in Philadelphia. The 


tinued use of the designation “Chris- 
itians.” 
Prominent Philadelphians partici- 


lal hood had been achieved. theme of Youth Week this year is 
mM ae tela TN ne ening In a New York town, youth of “God Designs—Youth Build!” 
le eons, if Peed vover Ube n  ORe church took all church offices Youth groups have been preparing 


“ja Bee from’ the Conimon Pleas/Court for the entire Week. They became for this Week since summer. It is 
"No. 3, the trial proceeded in true 
legal form. The defendant “Youth” 
was charged with biblical illiteracy, 
failure to live up to Christian com- 


‘mitments, unbrotherliness to those of 


‘cuting attorneys were prominent 


Philadelphia lawyers. The twelve- In Tulsa, 
a, member jury was composed of youth Oklahoma, 
yp and youth leaders. Its foreman was, crt, 
jt; appropriately enough, a National out 
./Parshad Award winner of 1948, Week last 
yt Lewis Mudge. year on 
i. The outcome of the trial was un- AahtH 
itexpected and effective. The young 4 a. 
als)people in the audience as well as Sirats 

recreation 


the participants had entered into the aN. hald 


ll ; ; n 
 itelt a keen desire to learn the AD sa 
aliverdict. On some counts, “Youth” pe 


was found guilty; on others, inno- 
‘{a}cent. This was to be expected. But 
yi the judge, finding himself moved by 
od 


*Editor of Publications for the United 
‘Christian Youth Movement, administered 
ap! through the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
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rapidly becoming one of the “big” 
weeks of the entire church year. It 
provides an opportunity to drama- 
tize the responsibility that youth 
have to their church and that the 
church. has to its youth. 

Press clippings from newspapers 
and’ magazines across North Amer- 
ica indicate that thousands of young 
people are taking active parts in 
Youth Week observances. They are 
speaking from church pulpits, lead- 
ing worship services, performing in 
radio plays, planning banquets, and 
conducting service projects. 

Materials have been especially pre- 
pared to help in planning for Youth 
Week, 1950. These are listed on the 
inside front cover of this issue. 

During Youth Week, an exciting 
opportunity is offered to Christian 
young people who desire a college 
education. The United Christian 
Youth Movement sponsors the Par- 
shad College Scholarships, given on 
the basis of Christian service and 
understanding of Christian responsi- 
bility as evidenced by: Christian 
character, scholarship, service in the 
local church and in denominational 
activities, interest in interdenomina- 
tional cooperation, and the writing 
of an essay. Entries for this next 
year must be in the hands of the 
local church judges by January 22, 
1950. 


You may be responsible! 

Who is responsible for ‘Youth 
Week in the local community? The 
Christian Youth Council, if there is 
one, or any other interdenomination- 
al agency. This council plans, pro- 
motes and carries through the ob- 
servance of Youth Week. If there is 
no Youth Council, the Ministerial 
Association should appoint an inter- 
church Youth Week Committee. If 
this is not feasible, then a young 
people’s group in one local church 
should take the responsibility. They 
should ask representatives from the 
other denominations and all related 
agencies. 

In your church, Youth Week can 
include activities which will put your 
young people in the spotlight in a 
clean, healthy way. In your com- 
munity, Youth Week can include 
activities which are related to the 
discovered need of the community 
and in which youth can demonstrate 
their Christianity. Youth will build 
on God’s designs! 
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Ua Welseves in 
LW eteeeey RS em 


Where snow-blocked roads make winter church 
schools difficult, vacation time opportunities for : 
religious education are eagerly used | 


by Cleo Duncan* 


WISH vacation church school 

would last all year,” sighed a boy 
of ten. We adults in Vermont do, 
too. There is no Sunday school or 
other program of religious education 
in many of our rural churches dur- 
ing the winter. This makes our sum- 
mer program with two or three 
weeks of vacation school the most 
important service the rural church 
gives its children. The Committee of 
Christian Education for the Ver- 
mont Church Council recognizes 
this. It has endeavored to increase 
the enrollment in vacation schools 
through promotion and to improve 
the quality of the program through 
leadership education. 

We have 350 Protestant churches 
in Vermont. Last summer 165 vaca- 
tion church schools were held. In 
the cities of Bennington and Burling- 
ton these schools were sponsored 
separately by each denomination 
represented; all the others were com- 
munity schools, with two or three 
churches cooperating. In 1945 a sur- 
vey showed 4,864 boys and girls en- 
rolled in vacation church schools; in 
1949 the number was 9,079. 


Newspaper publicity and county 
meetings stressing the need for more 
schools were in part responsible for 
the increased attendance, but only 
in part—the children themselves ad- 
vertised the schools. The program 
was child centered; it was interest- 
ing, and the children liked it. Their 
enthusiastic conversations about the 
happenings there attracted other 
boys and girls. Also, the Vermonters 
want their children to have this re- 
ligious training; a boy will be ex- 
cused from haying or bean picking 
to attend. 


*Associate Secretary, Director of Summer 
Projects, Vermont Church Council, Burling- 
ton. 
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We-hold clinics for local 
church workers 

Ten vacation church school clinic} 
were held last spring to help loca\} 
teachers with teaching techniques|) | 
These clinics were set up as laboraj) © 
tories, or actual working sessions)) 
The teachers assigned for each de// 
partment met to construct a shep} 
herd encampment, a relief map 
Palestine, a three-dimensional movi! * 
on the teachings of Jesus, or somi) 
other of the activities related td) 
the particular course of study wi) 
would be using with children. Therj) * 
was also a general session on direc} 
tion, promotion and __ supervision||) ® 
Then for two hours the leaders prejj) 
tended they were the boys and girl]: 
and wrote a religious drama or par||, 
ticipated in crafts activities. 
leader showed how to lead grou): 
singing and one method of teachinj) ' 
a new hymn, and the teachers prac}: 
ticed these techniques. After a clos} 
ing worship service of a type suit) 


ferences. } 
The clinics were held in communi} 


churches from neighboring town) 
were invited to the clinics. We found 
that this plan attracted more teach) 
ers and pastors than our previou)) * 
plan of setting up sectional clinic\)) ») 
laid out according to the geographi) 
cal aspects of the state. This was be| * 
cause the local teachers knew be} 
forehand that their clinic would bj 
geared to their specific needs. | 

In some clinics the major portioy) 
of time was given to the courses 0) 
study; in others, to crafts. In on} 
community where 176 boys and girl] 
later enrolled, most of the time wa} 
given to promotion, supervision an\ 
individual conferences. 

These clinics were held during th) 


ris 
5 pit 


id cil 


month of May. Since the local 
teaching staffs had to be chosen be- 
fore the clinics and the vacation 
schools are held in July and August, 
this schedule allowed two months 
for preparation. 


We give teachers special 
written helps 


Some of the members of our Com- 
mittee were especially interested in 
having the schools maintain a child- 
centered program, and proposed a 
plan to help leaders with programs 
that ‘would keep interest high. They 
prepared a booklet of lesson plans 
that explained the educational ac- 
tivities appropriate for the various 
courses of study. They also wrote 
out worship services complete with 
stories, described games to be 
played, and gave materials for re- 
ligious dramas, choric readings, 
music, health, and crafts. 


This 100-page booklet was placed 
in a folder with each _ section 
clamped together separately, so that 
the director of a school could pur- 
chase one copy and distribute its 
parts to the teachers in charge of 
the various age groups. Books re- 
ferred to in the plans were made 
available through the Council office. 
We sold 252 copies of the booklet 
during the summer of 1949. We 
cannot give an accurate report on 
churches using it, for the summer 
rural workers and directors used the 
same copies over and over again. 


i We heard of ond copy that was used 
_ in six different schools. 


| We bring in help from outside 


Each summer the Vermont Church 


' Council brings in two groups of peo- 
ple to help in rural and vacation 
school work. Last summer we em- 


ployed eighteen college and seminary 


students to do rural work in neg- 
lected, 
/ workers are sent out two by two to 
teach in communities where there 


unchurched areas. These 


are no pastors and few local helpers. 
In addition there is a group of 
more experienced directors — school 


teachers, local church directors of 
, teligious education and others, some 
from out of state, who come to di- 
rect vacation schools and train local 
leadership. These are brought in by 


the Council and the denominational 
conferences and their expenses are 


shared in by the communities which 


they serve. These directors do an 
December, 1949 


Palmer from Monkmeyer 


Leaders sent to rural churches by the state council of churches help the local 
teachers make the most of their facilities for the religious education of children. 


excellent job in training local teach- 
ers. They direct the vacation schools 
during the mornings and meet with 
teachers in the afternoons and eve- 
nings for conferences. We have sent 
a director to a certain large com- 
munity every year for five years. 
Last summer one of the local peo- 
ple who had been a teacher under 
the director’s supervision every year 
took over the direction herself. This 
has happened again and again, and 
our Committee heartily endorses the 
plan of having directors jwho give 
leadership training in this way. 


The student workers are largely 
untrained and we hold a special 
Training School for two weeks in 
June to prepare them for work in 
rural areas. Since the vacation 
church school is an important phase 
of their rural work, the Training 
School is opened to local leaders. 
The directors also attend. A labora- 
tory school is held in a rural com- 
munity nearby in connection with 
the Training School. Most of the 
work is carried on as a laboratory 
experience, but lectures are given 
on child psychology, social welfare, 
health clinics and rural work. 


We look ahead \ 
Our Committee on Christian Edu- 


tH 


Ohe 


£ 


cation, which sponsors these enter- 
prises, includes twenty-five trained 
leaders in religious education. They 
have already submitted another plan 
which will be adopted next summer 
in Vermont. Up to now we have 
concentrated on aid to unchurched 
areas and aid to communities which 
could afford the services of directors. 
We now plan to help the small 
church which) can afford a year 
*’round pastor but whose pastor also 
serves two or three other churches. 
Such churches usually have no 
available local leadership for vaca- 
tion church schools. To these par- 
ishes we will send two trained lead- 
ers to conduct the vacation church 
schools, assist with the local church 
program, and train indigenous lead- 
ers. The church members will be 
asked to provide room and board 
and the Council will finance travel, 
materials, and salaries. 


Our Committee, which has been 
working diligently during the past 
six years on furthering the vacation 
church school program, recognizes 
the fact that in Vermont it is our 
one big opportunity for religious 
education for children. That is why 
this same Committee meets every 
January to start plans for the sum- 
mer. They are vacation church 
school conscious. 
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COMPANIONS IN SERVICE 


OSL EbE Days 


by Vernon McMaster* 


Chapter IX 


The Rev. Mr. Vinton would have admitted, if challenged, that he was slightly 
hipped on two professional subjects: the teachers’ need for training, and the 
responsibility of parents to teach religion in the home. Having advanced the 
first cause well, he was delighted when an opening came to do something 


about the second. 


OMETIMES Mr. Vinton tried 

to think up new similes to de- 
scribe the way a minister had to 
dash from one activity to another 
on Sunday morning. “Busy as a bee” 
suggested too much a single-minded 
occupation carried on in solitude. 
“Busy as a one-armed paper hanger” 
presented a lively picture, but one 
indicative of strenuous actvity with- 
in a limited space. It really did not 
apply to running back and forth 
from the rectory to the assembly 
room, to the sanctuary, to the tele- 
phone, to the basement, to the 
study, to the robing room, and so 
on, which was his own common pro- 
cedure. He had about concluded 
that a new and definitive simile 
should be coined: “busy as a min- 
ister on Sunday morning.” 

On such a morning he was hurry- 
ing from the rectory to the sanctuary 
after church school, clutching his 
sermon notes in his hand and hop- 
ing for a brief period to go over 
them. For the moment he had quite 
forgotten the point of that story he 
had planned to use as an opener. 

Then, “Oh, Mr. Vinton!” reached 
his outer consciousness. One of the 
parents waiting to take his children 
home from the church school was 
calling to him from an automobile 
at the curb. Mr. Vinton stepped 
over to the car, expecting only a 
word of greeting. 

“Mr. Vinton, I’ve been waiting to 
talk with you,” said Mr. Carter 
“It’s about the parents’ job in reli- 
gious education. You remember last 
September when you had that dedi- 
cation service for the teachers, you 
gave us parents a straight talking-to 
about our own responsibilities. I was 
quite impressed, and I’ve been try- 


*Archdeacon of Montgomery, Alabama. 
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ing to figure what parents can do 
to help. We all need some help. I’ve 
thought of a plan I want to talk 
with you about.” 


“When is the best time for you to 
come?” asked Mr. Vinton. “I’m 
anxious to know what you have in 
mind.” 

“The only time I can come dur- 
ing the week is in the evening. On 
Sunday, I can come in the afternoon 
or evening.” 

“With me, ‘now’ is always the ac- 
cepted time! How about this after- 
noon at five o’clock?” 


After a family consultation Mr. 
Carter agreed on this hour. “If you 
don’t mind, [ll bring Mrs. -Carter 
along. She is generally full of ideas.” 

“Certainly, bring her along!” re- 
plied the minister. “T’ll be waiting 
for you at five o’clock in my study 
—all curiosity regarding your plan!” 
With that, he turned away, sounds 
of the organ prelude warning him 
that time was short. 

When Mr. Vinton told Mr. Car- 
ter that he was all curiosity regard- 
ing the proposal, he was very much 
in earnest. For months he had been 
hoping that the parents would show 
more than a perfunctory interest in 
the school. He had just about given 
up hope of this, and now Mr. Car- 
ter had come along to cheer him up. 
It would be worth while giving up 
even the hour’s rest he liked to get 
before the Sunday evening activities 
began. 

The Carters came to the study at 
the appointed time. “As I told you 
this morning,’ began Mr. Carter 
promptly, “I’m anxious for the par- 
ents to help promote the work of 
the church school. Mrs. Carter and 
I don’t feel that we know enough 
right now to do a good job of edu- 


cation in the home. But perhaps: 


with some help we and other par- — 
ents can learn how. As a starter, | 
we think that all the parents should © 


be brought together to discuss ways 


in which we can help the Sunday | 


school.” 


“This is exactly what I was hop- 


ing you would propose,” confessed 


Mr. Vinton. “But how do you think — 
we could get parents to the meet- — 


ing?” 


that the secretary could send an an-| 


nouncement of the meeting to all’ 


parénts;” replied Mrs. Carter. 


“We thought you could announce : 
the meeting for several Sundays and — 


| 


> 


; 
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“That wouldn’t get out a cor- 


poral’s guard!” said Mr. Vinton. “If 


you want a good meeting, you will | 


j 


| 


have to get the parents themselves — 
to propose and plan and sponsor it. 
A few of the faithful, like yourselves, — 
will come to a meeting announced | 
by the minister, but if you want a 
successful parents’ meeting you par- — 
ents will have to take the full re- | 
sponsibility. I must stay in the back-_ 


ground.” 


The Carters were somewhat taken 


aback at, this blunt statement. They 


had thought that at the minister’s 


request the parents would flock to 
the meeting. 


“What would we have to do?” 
asked Mr. Carter. 


“It will take some hard work at 
the beginning. T’ll ask Lucy Norton, 
our secretary, to prepare the list of 
the parents for you, with their tele- 
phone numbers. Then I think the 
best thing for you to do is to make 
personal calls on as many of them 
as you can. Perhaps some of your 
friends will help.” 

“About how many parents are 
there on the list?” asked Mrs. Car- 
ter. 


“My guess is that there are about 
forty homes represented in our 
school. We have what most congre- 
gations would consider a very small 
school.” 

“If we could get each of ten sets 
of parents to call on three other 
families, the job would be done eas- 
ily and quickly,” said Mr. Carter 
thoughtfully. “I can think of the 
first five right now. We ought to be 
ready for our meeting in a couple 
of weeks.” , 

Mr. Vinton recommended putting 
it off a little longer to give time for 
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teachers 


planning. They went over their en- 


_ gagement calendars for an open eve- 
_ ning and decided on a date within 


| program,” said Mr. Vinton. 
| the first meeting we must have the 
most attractive program we can 


‘the following month. 


“Now we ought to talk about the 
“For 


plan.” 
“T have an idea about that,” put 
in Mrs. Carter. “Let’s invite the 


; | church school teachers and officers 


and pretend that it’s Sunday morn- 


ing. We parents will be the chil- 


_ dren. We might even dress up and 
make it a costume party.” 


“Watch that wild imagination,” 
cautioned Mr. Carter. 

“Let her ride!” pleaded Mr. Vin- 
ton. “We need some imagination 
around here if we are ever going to 


- get through the indifference of most 


parents.” 
“What I mean is this,” she con- 
tinued. “Our meeting could be an 


exact reproduction of the Sunday 


church and 


they 


school, with officers 
all functioning as 


usually do. Instead of having our 
_ children, they will have us, show 
--us the books our children use, and 
_ tell us what they are trying to ac- 
_complish with the children.” 


Bis sce, -asaidy Mr. Carter... Phen 
after the classes, we might have 
something like a spelling bee, only 
have questions about the Bible or 


the Church just to see how little we 
| know. That would be fun!” 


“Yes, and we could play some 


children’s games, the way they do 
‘in vacation 


school,” added Mrs. 
Carter. “We can call it a ‘School 
Days Party’! That will arouse the 
curiosity of the parents. But only 


_ the Program Committee will know 
‘what is planned. We'll keep it a 


' | dark secret from the others.” 


“Those ideas sound most intrigu- 


ing,” said Mr. Vinton. “Now you 


are ready to talk to the first five 
sets of parents -you mentioned a mo- 
ment ago. Let them be your Pro- 
gram Committee and help you in 
making further plans for the meet- 
ing. The more you can get in on the 
planning, the better.” 

When the Carters left a little 
later, the parents’ meeting was well 
under way. They and a few other 
interested parents worked hard on 
the School Days Party. They called 
on nearly all the other parents. They 


‘Met together to complete plans for 
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the program. They sent out attrac- 
tive notices. They had every right 
to expect a record attendance. 


On the night set for the party the 
church school assembly room was 
well filled. Though the promoters 
were somewhat disappointed that 
the attendance was not perfect, Mr. 
Vinton was delighted with the re- 
sponse. He was pleased, too, with 
the atmosphere of the meeting. The 
parents did not dress like children, 
but they soon caught the idea and 
had much fun taking off their own 
youngsters. They met in classes 
with the teachers and learned about 
the courses being studied. By the 
end of the evening they seemed to 
have become really in earnest in 
wanting to take some of their nor- 
mal responsibility for the religious 
education of their children. They 
even organized a_parent-teachers’ 
group to continue their study, and 
planned regular meetings. 

After all the others had gone 
home the teachers stayed to chat 
with Mr. Vinton and evaluate the 
evening. 

“It is one thing to meet parents 
in their homes,” said Jane Peterson, 
“and quite another to be with them 
here in a party spirit. Did you no- 
tice how they loosened up?” 

“T did,” admitted Sue Powell. 
“Some of those who weren’t too 
pleasant when we called on them 
that Sunday afternoon were quite 
different tonight. Now I feel that 


all the parents are ready to back me 
to the limit.” 

“Maybe now we can get the chil- 
dren to do things outside the class 
period,” said Dorothy Kean. “I be- 
lieve the parents will be more ready 
now to help their children do assign- 
ments at home.” 

“All you say is important, particu- 
larly from your point of view as 
teachers,” acknowledged Mr. Vinton. 
“But I have hopes that the parents 
will soon discover that they can’t 
delegate, everything to you. I’m hop- 
ing that at least a few of them will 
begin making the most of their edu- 
cational opportunities in the home. 
That would make all the work 
worth while.” 

“Maybe some of the parents will 
become so interested that they will 
want to be teachers,’ said Martha 
Whiteside, who taught the leader- 
ship training class. “I wish I could 
get some of them in my class.” 

Harry Potter said thoughtfully, 
“T couldn’t help thinking how grand 
it would be if we could get two par- 
ents like the Carters to take a class 
together. Besides making good teach- 
ers, it would mean that the whole 
family came to Sunday school to- 
gether.” 

While locking up the building and 
going out into the winter night, the 
other teachers expressed themselves 
similarly. It had been an encourag- 
ing evening for all of them. They 
were looking forward to further fel- 
lowship with the parents’ group. 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


Ts 


Are you planning to build? 


If so, Mr. Hockman's detailed ac- 


count on page 4 of the way his church went about it will be of real 


help. 

2. Is your church's annual meeting coming soon? Try out some of 
the ideas suggested by Mr. Ferguson in his article on page 12, "Your 
Church in Pictures." 

3. Leaders of adults will get some ideas from "A Program That Is 
Never Dull," on page 15, and from the approach to parents described 
in "School Days," page 10. 

4. Children's workers will welcome the series of practical articles on 
creative activities beginning in this issue. See ‘Let's Make a Mural’ 
on page 13. Mrs. August Beck is the writer. 

5. Young people and their leaders will find the specific sugges- 
tions on Youth Week, page 7, the incentive for early planning for the 
January observance. 

6. Dr. Percy R. Hayward's many friends will enjoy his editorial 
on page 44 and the review of his newest book on page 32. 

7. 


Get off to a good start on the New Year by using the candle- 


light service on page 16. Or, if that doesn't fit your particular situa- 


tion, perhaps the we IE 
cember 1946 Journal will. 


service and play by Susan Welty in the De- 
A few copies are still available for !0c each. 
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Your Chay in [cts 


Have you tried reporting your church activities 
with colored slides and interesting comment? 


by Alexander B. Ferguson* 


HAT? Annual meeting time 

again? Well, not quite, but 
soon! What to do? Same as usual 
—a half-hearted gathering of half- 
interested faithfuls. 

But it can be different, if not this 
year then certainly next. How? 
By visualizing the events in your 
church year. 

And how to do this? Simple! De- 
velop a plan and call in the ama- 
teur photographer in your church 
who just loves to take color slides. 
Tell him your plan and offer him a 
budget for film and flashbulbs. He’ll 
be underfoot henceforth! 


The plan 


Actually, the plan to get the color 
slides you need is simple. In essence, 
it is just photographing the im- 
portant events in your church’s life. 
Sit down once-a month with your 
layman “shutterbug” and talk 
through the events of the next four 
weeks. Indicate to him which are 
imperative and which merely inci- 
dental to fill in a full report at the 
year’s end. Let him share with you 
responsibility for deciding what to 
photograph but emphasize the events 
you know are strategic to cover. 

Beyond this snapping monthly 
happenings, see your slide making as 
a real chance to put across the 
broader lines of your dreams and 
aims. 

For instance, if you are planning 
an addition to your building, map 
out a campaign of pictures to help 
tell the church’s needs. Photograph 
the crowded classes, the inadequate 
equipment. Set the searching lens of 
the camera on the cracked plaster in 
the vestibule hall. Amazing how ef- 
fectively a picture dramatizes what 
we may train our every-Sunday eyes 
to overlook. 

Add calculated touches of human 
interest to your list—the oldest regu- 
lar attender, the golden wedding 


*Director of Visual Aids, Missions Coun- 
cil, Congregational Christian Churches, New 
York City. 
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celebrants, the most photogenic baby 
(better watch this!). 


Undoubtedly, bright ideas will 
start simmering right away. Stir 
them in, and evolve a “shot list” 
which will bring you one month 
farther along in a year’s church pro- 
gram visualized. : 


Taking the pictures 


Probably your cameraman will 
have a good notion about how to 
take the picture but you might em- 
phasize important points: 

1. Never let a subject stare cam- 
era-wise except in portraiture. Tell 
him he won’t get to Hollywood if he 
looks at the camera. 

2. Take natural scenes—meetings 
in action with people doing things, 
talking together, and so on. 

3. Re-stage the important events. 
As a matter of fact, many news pho- 
tographs in your daily paper are 
posed pictures, often shot after the 
actual happening. Some things must 
be caught on the fly—but, the choir 
singing, the consecration of church 
school workers, the Scout troop be- 
ing awarded honors, can. all be done 
best after the actual event when 
your photographer can take time for 
the right set-up. 

4. Most pictures made will be 
indoors, necessitating the use of 
photoflash or photoflood lighting. 
Simple guides are available at cam- 
era stores to help explain the tech- 
niques. 

5. Emphasize camera angle possi- 
bilities. Generally, we enjoy looking 
at things we see best so take close- 
ups. But get odd angles as well, high 
above the subject, or low, for dra- 
matic effect. 

6. Remdmber to copy charts, 
graphic presentations made at meet- 
ings, colorful worship service out- 
lines, beautiful worship service cen- 
ters, and the like. 

7. Often special slides, copied 
from drawings of the talented young 
artist in your midst, can present 
titles, figures, and facts to add to 
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the actual photographs. 
Presenting the pictures 


Simple as showing the pictures 


may seem, artistry can help heighten it 


interest here too! For instance, most 


people think of a logical, straight- 


forward presentation—“Our year be- |f | 


gan with the annual meeting.” But 4 


it is possible to hop in at the point |). 
of highest interest—“For most of us |} 


the big moment of the yedr was | 


Easter Sunday when our new organ | 
was dedicated.” On the screen would }}) 
be an especially beautiful slide of jj, 


the chancel during the ceremony. 


The presentation might continue if 
— ‘This dedication marked a mid- } 


point in a year of real success for | 
our church, for, from the annual 
meeting (suitable frame to illustrate) |) 


through the Christmas Candelight |); 
repre- |) 


beautiful 
as possible) we |} 


Communion (as 
sentation of this 
moved ahead. 


“We added sixty members to our | 


roll (slide copy of art drawing in- |) 


cluding visualization of the number } 
added). We oversubscribed our } 
budget of ------- (could be a photo- | 
graphed copy of mimeographed |} 
budget sent to all members in fall | 
campaign).” | 


Then could follow the reasons |). 
why’ the year was successful—the or- if 


ganizations, the officers, 
wham credit is due. | 

Worked into this roll call could |) 
come the events of the organizations |) 
—the men’s club picnic, the Church |) 
School Rally Day, and the rest. | 


etc., to |i 


However, as 


tion: 


1. Assume the picture is on the . 


screen (if it is, of course) and, the | 


audience jsees it. Avoid over-use of |) 
words like “here you see,” “the pic- |} 
ture before you shows.” Say instead, |) 


“Our Women’s Guild had an es- | 


pecially good year (frame of Guild |} 
enthusiastic |} 


Meeting) under the 
leadership of Mrs. George Green 


(close-up of Mrs. Green in action |} 


at meeting). 
2. Cue the first sentence of your 
commentary to the picture on the 


screen. Go to other related facts i 


afterward. Avoid leaving the audi- 
ence in the air as to what connec- 
tion your words have with the slide § 
before them. 


you organize the | 
available pictures, remember a few |) 
pertinent points for good presenta- |} 


3. Rehearse with your projection- 
ist so that picture changes will come 
swiftly at the exact moment needed. 
Don’t halt between each block of 
narration for the next frame. With 
practice, quick changes in the midst 
of sentences will prove possible and 
add much to audience interest. 

4. Avoid holding a slide on ‘the 
screen for more than thirty seconds 
unless it is especially beautiful, com- 
plicated, or interesting to your 
group. Better leave unsaid some facts 
and figures, than make your pro- 
gram lag or slow in progression. You 
will undoubtedly mimeograph full 
details for all [to read leisurely any- 
way! 


In conclusion 

Will it work, visualizing your 
yearly program for annual meeting 
presentation? Sure! Results guaran- 
teed. Of course, it’s not an every- 
year stunt, but take the pictures 
yearly anyway. They will prove in- 
valuable later. 

Such visualization will perk up or- 
ganizational annuals, yearly parents’ 
nights in your church school, and 
special promotional drives needing 
assistance. A plan, a good camera- 
man (and don’t forget to give him 
due credit) and a carefully worded 
presentation, are the necessary in- 
gredients. Try cooking up something 
good—good to see and good to hear! 


B/ oi 3 Whale a Ld 


First in a series of articles describing favorite 
types of creative activities 


by Ruth Armstrong Beck* 


fer ARNING through activities has 
come to be accepted as a most 
effective method of teaching and is 
being largely used in church school 
children’s groups. This has come 
about as teachers have found that 
“telling” is not enough; that children 
put active effort into learning be- 
fore what is taught becomes mean- 
ingful to them. Certain principles, 
however, should be kept in mind as 
plans for use of this teaching meth- 
od are {made: 

All activities must be related to 
the subject and must be meaningful. 
There is no time for “bait” or “busy 
work” in a church school. Activities 
are not “something to keep those 
third graders quiet.” The things 
jwhich children and their leaders do 
together must be related to the unit 
of study so closely that, as the work 
progresses, the aims of the unit will 
be reached. 

Activities must be well organized 
so that time and interest will not 
be lost while the leader collects ma- 
terial that should be ready in-ad- 
vance. On the other hand, plans 
should be flexible enough to encour- 


*Mrs. August Beck, wife of minister of 
First Presbyterian Church, Clinton, Okla- 
homa. Formerly Director of Children's Work, 
Minnesota Council of Churches. 
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age children’s thinking and include 
new ideas. Activities should be va- 
ried. This calls for inter-depart- 
mental cooperation, so that some 
experiences are not repeated too 
often, and other valuable ones 
omitted. 


Activities should be suited to the 
age of the children. Small children 
cannot make things that require the 
use of the smaller muscles, or that 
require long periods of sustained 
thought and work. Older boys and 
girls need to be challenged with 
more difficult types of construction 
and, to the creative use of their own 
abilities. 

In carrying on activities the needs 
as well as the abilities of the indi- 
vidual child should be kept in mind. 
If a girl draws pictures well there 
is a temptation to get her to do 
most of the drawing, whereas other 
children may need this opportunity 
for expression and she may need to 
do something else. 


Part of each activity includes 
evaluation by the children. Children 
are very fair in their estimation 
of what has been accomplished. A 
finished product is not the objective 
of the activity, but the children 
should have a sense of accomplish- 
ment and of completion. If the chil- 


dren have done their best, and if 
they have grown in working, plan- 
ning and sharing work and _ ideas, 
we may be sure that the activity has 
been worth while. 

Selecting the activity 

Most church school quarterlies for 
teachers make suggestions for ac- 
tivities which will help to carry out 
the purposes of the unit. Teachers, 
after a careful study of the entire 
course, including all teacher and 
pupil materials, might list sugges- 
tions for activities. Then they need 
to ask pointed questions: 

Which of these activities will best 
forward the purposes of the unit of 
study? 

Which of these activities have the 
children recently done? (These will 
probably be eliminated, to allow a 
different type of experience.) 

How long will each one take? 
Can we give the time to do a satis- 
factory piece of work, or would a 
more simple one be more suitable 
for the time, space and number of 
children? 

Does the budget allow for the 
purchase of all the supplies neces- 
sary to complete the actvity? 

What will be done with the fin- 
ished product? Will there be an op- 
portunity to share the work with 
others? 

After the activities have been 
tested in these respects, the children 
should be given an opportunity to 
choose, if they are familiar with the 
techniques, the ones they wish to 
carry out. Guidance must be given 
at this point, but there will be more 
interest, more learning, and more 
joy if boys and girls have something 
to say about the matter. They usual- 
ly make a wise choice. 

All materials must be ready for 
work. If. paint or paper is missing 
one week, the desire to use them 
may not return when the materials 
have been collected. A supply cup- 
board for the church school, or for 
each department, if the school is 
large, is a real necessity. All basic 
work materials should be on hand 
and kept in good condition. These 
include paper, charcoal, crayons, 
pencils, tempera, paint, clay, brushes, 
paint pans, bits of cloth, pipe clean- 
ers, and clothes pins for making fig- 
ures. Screens and toothbrushes for 
spatter printing and frames for blue 
printing will be helpful to have 
ready for work. (Blue print paper 
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worked on the sections of the ‘mural 
selected. 


The children divided into groups and 
they had 


_is‘to use several sheets of medium |} | 


must be fresh so should not be pur- 
chased in large quantities.) 


Making a Christmas mural 


A certain primary department 
was planning for Christmas. The 
Christmas pictures were taken from 
the file and the children chose one 
or two for use in the room. After 
the familiar pictures were discussed, 
the teacher showed them another 
picture. It was a print of an ancient 
painting. The children noticed the 
difference in the figures, faces, and 
colors from the ones at which they 
had been looking. One child asked, 
“Why is the wall so cracked, and 
why does it look so dim here?” 


The teacher pointed to the white, 
blurred spot on the print and told 
the children that this picture was 
first painted many years ago on the 
wall of an old, old church. In the 
conversation which followed, the 
boys and girls learned about murals. 
They found out that wall painting 
was one of the very first arts. Be- 
fore people had Bibles to read for 
themselves, artists painted pictures 
on the walls of churches so that 
everyone could see them and be re- 
minded of the stories. Sometimes 
pictures were painted in wet plaster. 
This was called fresco work. In 
painting murals, colors were applied 
on the walls and the paint was ab- 
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sorbed into the plaster. This created 
lovely colors. 


There is very little mural paint- 
ing in our churches today, she went 
on, but in some public buildings, 
murals may be found. They are rare- 
ly painted directly on the plaster; 
canvas is painted first and stretched 
across the wall. A mural is a con- 
tinued picture which tells one or 
several stories. It may enlarge an 
idea or illustrate a subject. 

After further discussion the chil- 
dren decided to make a mural of 
their own for Christmas, using a 
long piece of white wrapping paper 
which could be cut into sections for 
working and then fastened together 
on the wall. This activity was par- 
ticularly appropriate for illustrating 
the Christmas story, which has sev- 
eral separate incidents. Also, the 
mural could be used in the worship 
experience of the Christmas season 
and could be shared with parents or 
with another department. 

More pictures were taken from 
the file and the children went over 
the Christmas story step by step to 
get it clearly in-mind. They decided 
that it could be divided into four 
sections, making four sections of the 
mural. These were: “Journey to 
Nazareth,” “Shepherds on the Hill- 
side,’ “The Baby Jesus in the 
Manger,” and “The Wise Men Pre- 


senting their Gifts.’ They would |} 
have liked to add “The Flight into |) © 
Egypt” and “The Return to Naza- jf © 
reth” but there were not enough |} “ 
children for that |many pictures. 

The children then explored meth- |} 
ods of coloring the mural. They had | 
worked with wax crayons, with col- |} \! 
ored chalk, and with tempera paints. {j i 
Wax crayons sometimes look weak }) * 
and the colors dull when work is | 
viewed from a distance. Children 
will naturally use good, strong color |) 
and this should be encouraged. 

Chalk is good to use once in a) 
while. An easy way to do a big job }) 
of coloring in a short space of time 


coarse sandpaper. Using good chalk |} 
of strong color, rub and chalk on }}' 
the sandpaper until it is powdered. |} \ 
Guide lines should be put in the |) 
mural by the children before start- |}: 
ing to apply the chalk. Each child |) » 
takes a certain color to apply and |} Wi 
“paints” with a handful of cotton. |) 1 
The cotton is rubbed into the pow- j} :\ 
dered chalk and applied to the) 
paper, rubbing the color into the }) » 
background. Be sure that the paper |) 
does not have a high gloss as this jj): 
will resist the chalk. Fine work is |} 
done with the chalk sticks, but }) « 
backgrounds, trees, water, grass and || \: 
any large portion of the mural is |) 
very effective when done with pow- |) 
dered chalk. Chalky hands may be |} »; 
quickly washed and dried. it 

This primary group, however, de- |) \y 
cided to use tempera paints and |) \\ 
brushes, and this also was very ef- |) \\, 
fective. 

The work was planned in this |} \ 
way: | 

1. The paper was divided into |) 
four sections, for the four different 
pictures. The children decided on |) 
which section they wished to work, |) \ 
and were formed into committees to | 
be responsible for each section. 

2. Resource materials, such as |) 
books and pictures, were made | 
available and teachers gave guidance | 
in planning costumes so that the |) % 
mural would be accurate and true |) \ 
to Palestinian life. (Mistakes were |) ': 
made, but the group discussed them 
and changes were made when neces- |) & 
sary.) 

3. Colors were planned. They | 
chose white, blue, black, yellow, | 
brown and green. The blue ran} 
through the entire painting, binding | 
it together in color harmony. 
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4. The work plan varied, but the 
general pattern was: background and 
sky painted in first, figures painted 
next, small detail (star, animals, 
etc.) added last. 

5. The work was completed and 
ready to be used in Christmas wor- 
ship and sharing with other depart- 
ments and parents. As the children 
explained the pictures and told their 
experiences as they made them, they 
enjoyed the familiar story and 
shared it with others. 


Murals offer varied possibilities 


Murals may be used as projects 
in any age group. Almost any sub- 
ject lends itself to| this type of work. 
Seasonal subjects may be illustrated, 
as can Bible characters, worship 
around the world, homes around 
the world, travel, children of other 
lands, missionaries and their work, 
growth of the Bible and of the 
church, and scripture verses illus- 
trated in everyday life. If the group 
is very large, several murals may 


_ have to be planned, giving several 


aspects of the unit of work. 

Murals are challenging, and may 
be used to record stories as they 
are studied, to illustrate Bible life 
and times, and to review or record 
the findings of a unit. 


It will be noticed that through- 
out the making of the mural de- 
scribed above, all types of work were 
parts of the whole teaching process. 
Instead of dividing the periods into 
bits, giving fifteen minutes to study, 
fifteen to planning, fifteen to wor- 
ship and half an hour to construc- 
tion and cleaning up, the whole 
process was integrated. It is impos- 
sible to say, when children are 
learning through activities, that 
“now we learn” (as if the study of 
books or “being told” were “learn- 
ing”); “now we discuss” (for dis- 
cussion comes into every phase of 
the activity); or “now we express” 
(as the children are actively “ex- 
pressing” themselves through all the 
shared experience.) Worship, too, 
may and should grow naturally out 
of the work, as the children stop to 
think over the message they are try- 
ing to tell, to express gratitude for 
the fun of working together, or per- 
haps even to thank God for the 
privilege of creating something and 
thus, in a small way, of entering 
into His experiences as the Great 
Creator. 
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A Program hat 9, eee Dull 


An adult class uses the talents of its own group to plan 
stimulating study sessions 


by Ruth Kemp Brown* 


ISITORS to a certain “couples 

class” are always a little startled 
when they first learn that such a 
wideawake, fast-growing group has 
no teacher. Their surprise is in- 
creased on hearing that it changes 
its officers every six months, with 
rotation in office a requirement. 
There often are visitors, because; this 
is the Rustin Couples Class at Mt. 
Vernon Place Methodist Church in 
Washington, D. C. How, they ask, 
can such a large class keep growing 
with no continuity in leadership? 
What has attracted the more than 
two hundred people whose names are 
on aa class roll that keeps° adding 
new members monthly? 

The answer seems to be a simple 
one—a never-failing interesting and 
varied program. Some people who 
always before have found suitable 
excuses for themselves to stay away 
from a stereotyped Sunday school 
class, are constant attendants and 
active workers in this class. This is 
because a curriculum committee, 
composed of a class members, selects 
and a directs a program which is 
never allowed to grow dull. 

The chairmen of this curriculum 
committee, which is a husband and 
wife team (as are all the officers of 
the class), are appointed by the class 
presidents. They, in turn, select five 
couples to work with them. It is not 
hard to get busy, qualified people to 
serve for a six-months’ term, es- 
pecially when they know that they 
won’t be asked soon to repeat this 
particular job. 

The work is usually divided among 
the members of the committee so 
that each couple is responsible for 
the programs during one month 
only. So, instead of a six-months’ 
tenure, which seems short enough in 
itself, the individual couple’s term 
usually turns out to be for only one 
month. Even the most hardened 
complainer couldn’t find much to 
fuss about in that! 


*Arlington, Virginia. 


The entire committee has a gen- 
eral planning meeting at the begin- 
ning of the term to determine the 
subject matter to be covered and to 
distribute the duties according to the 
tastes and convenience of the mem- 
bers. Thus, if one of the men has 
to be in California on business dur- 
ing October, for instance, he and his 
wife perhaps will take the responsi- 
bility of getting speakers for De- 
cember when some of the other 
members plan to be away at that 
time for the holidays. 

Courses of study are, for the most 
part, original in idea and _ subject 
matter. During one term, for in- 
stance, some of the topics were: a 
series on “What We Believe’; a 
study of the Book of Acts; a series on 
“The Vital Choices of Life”; and a 
bang-up study of “Psychology and 
Life,” including such titles as “Hu- 
man Behavior, Wise and Otherwise,” 
“Understanding Our Fears,” ‘“De- 
veloping a Christian Personality,” 
and “Achieving Emotional Matur- 
ity.” 

In this class there are a_ large 
number of well-trained people. About 
half the time, therefore, the speak- 
ers are taken from among the mem- 
bership. But curriculum committee 
members invite speakers from the 
church and from the city of Wash- 
ington to talk on specified subjects. 
With such a wide and fertile field 
to choose fram, the class naturally is 
not surprised to be hearing from the 
top of the crop often. There is al- 
ways a wide variety of treatment, 
enough to make each Sunday a sur- 
prise in itself. One presentation 
which created great interest during 
the study on the Book of Acts was 
an original dramatic reading on 
“The Church in Jerusalem,” given 
by a lawyer class member, an ex- 
citing and most unusual way of 
bringing bibical material to the at- 
tention of the listener. 

During the series on “What We 
Believe,” home study groups were 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A Candle-Lighting Service for New Year’s Eve or 
New Year’s Sunday Night 


by Edith H. Willis and Edith Ellsworth* 


For two or more Narrators, Accompanist and Choir, and two or more persons 
to light candles. (See production notes at end.) 


PRELUDE 

INVOCATION 

Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the Na- 
tions” 

(After final verse, Accompanist softly re- 
peats refrain, to establish its emphasis 
as the melody to be repeated for later 
interludes. ) 


Scripture: Isaiah 60:2 and 56:10; John 
8:12 and 1:4,5 


(Choir or Soloist: refrain only of “Hold 
Out Your Light,’ from “Heavn’n Boun’ 
Soldier,’ a Negro spiritual; or “Send 
Out Thy Light,’ by Gounod, abbrevi- 
ated section found in many hymnals.) 


1st Narrator: We stand tonight upon 
the threshold of another year. We would 
forget, for this brief hour, the clamor and 
confusion of the day. Gathered together 
in the name of him who knows no time 
or change—Guardian of all our yesterdays 
and Hope of all tomorrows—we seek to see 
more clearly whence we came, and where 
our future way should go. What darkness 
must we journey through? What light is 
there to guide us safely, surely on? 


2d Narrator: Darkness of man’s mis- 
deeds: Ruthlessness. Intolerance. Injus- 
tice. (Each word spoken slowly, with dif- 
fering inflections, to bring out the mean- 
ing.) Darkness within man’s mind and 
soul: Ignorance. Superstition. And dark- 
ness of indifference, uncaring, unheeding. 
These, the Powers of Darkness, cannot be 
forgotten, or ignored. 


lst Narrator: Is there any light, un- 
failing, that will guide us safely on? Men 
have sought in science and in learning 
light to lift them out of darkness. They 
have found that knowledge could not over- 
come ruthlessness, injustice, or indiffer- 
ence. It is not enough to know. 


2d NARRATOR: 
The letter fails, and systems fall, 

And every symbol wanes; 
The Spirit over-brooding all 

Eternal Love remains.” 
Light unfailing? We have seen it; we who 
bear the name of Christian. Light that 
shines out clear, undimmed, across the 
ages. Through the eager eyes of those who 
first called him Master, through their deep 
abiding memories, written down for all to 
read, we, ourselves, may see his Light, 
Who walked our earth. We can see him 
touch the lives of those about him with 


*Authors of Living Hymns, and other program 
dramas, 
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transforming power. Matthew, tax-collec- 
tor, heard the great imperative, by faith 
became Matthew, the disciple, in whose 
gospel is revealed the Christ he left all to 
follow. Simon, impulsive, fisherman” of 
Galilee, by faith became Peter, the Rock. 
From all these, who then heard and fol- 
lowed, each according to his light, we see 
the one True Light of Life. (Central can- 
dle in seven branched candelabra is lit for 
the faith of the disciples. 


PRAYER: 5 
*We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray; 
But, dim or clear, we own in Thee, 
The Light, the Truth, the Way! 


lst Narrator: Across the centuries to 
us there shine like beacon lights the lives 
of men who with the eyes of faith once 
saw “through present wrong, the eternal 
right.”* Men who were not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision, but gave their lives to 
bring new light into the darkest corners of 
their day. 


3rd Narrator: *There was Paul of Tar- 
sus, “breathing threats and murder against 
the followers of Christ.” Transformed. by 
the very Light he had opposed, Paul 
turned from darkness of intolerance to be- 
come the first Christian foreign mission- 
ary. Into the darkness of a pagan world, 
hungry for such a power to lift men out 
of the darkness of cynicism, indifference, 
and despair, Paul brought his impelling 
story of redeeming love, through faith, and 
of the hope of immortality. No man can 
measure how far the light of Paul shone 
out. We know it lights the hearts of men, 
today, with redeeming power. (Candle 
next to central, lighted one is lit for Paul.) 


PRAYER: 
Such faith, O God, our spirits fill, 
That we may work with patience still. 
Who works for justice, works for Thee; 
Who works in love, Thy child shall be.° 
(Choir sings softly the refrain, “For the 
darkness shall turn io dawning.” ) 


4th Narrator:* There was a Christian 
patriarch, Andrew of Crete, who had giv- 
en his life to strengthen and extend the 
faith of those within his care. With heavy 
heart he heard that in Antioch, in Caper- 
naum, and then in Jerusalem, the holy 
city, Christians had been slain or silenced 


1J. G. Whittier, ““Our Master’’ 

2For instructions, see Production Notes at end. 

3J. G. Whittier, ‘‘The Chapel of the Hermits’’ 

4Or 2d Narrator, if only two are to be used. 

5Samuel Longfellow, ‘‘O God, in Whom We Live 
and Move’’ 


by the ruthless might of fanatical Moslem 
armies, sweeping out like fire to threaten 
all Christendom. What weapon could An- 
drew find to arm his people against such 
a foe? With trembling hands, he wrote 
out the anguish of his heart, in a hymn for 
his people to-sing. A hymn of challenge 
for men in every age: “Christian, dost 
thou see them, on the holy ground, how 


the hosts of darkness compass thee 
around?” (Candle is lit for Andrew of 
Crete.) 
PRAYER: 


Apart from thee all gain is loss, 
All labor vainly done; 

The solemn shadow of Thy cross 
Is better than the sun. 

To Thee our full humanity, 
Its joys and pains, belong; 

The wrong of man to man on Thee 
Inflicts a deeper wrong.’ 


_Hymn: “Christian, Dost Thou See Them,” 


stanzas 1 and 3 


5th Narrator:* There was Francis of 
Assisi, growing up in luxury, lacking noth- 
ing that money could supply. Loving 
beauty and repulsed by ugliness, he shrank 
in horror from the ragged human scum, 
especially the loathsome, cringing lepers, 
begging outside the city gates. Then came 
to Francis a lingering illness, pain, and 
weakness. And he heard the call: “Preach, 
‘The Kingdom of Heaven is at Hand.’ 
Take no gold, nor silver, nor sandals nor 
staff.’ And as little brother Francis he 
went out, winning others to join him, 
along the highways of Europe, bringing to 
men in the darkness of despair a revela- 
tion of the nearness of God’s unfailing 
love, in the beauty of His world. So did 
the light of compassion shine out in a 
ruthless and indifferent day, turning cries 
of misery into songs of faith. (Candle is 
lit for Francis of Assist.) 
PRAYER: 
Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be; 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.° 


(Accompanist plays refrain, softly, “For 
the Darkness Shall Turn to Dawning.” ) 


6th Narrator: There was Martin Lu- 
ther, an intensely religious, dynamic Chris- 
tian churchman and teacher of theology, 
who as he lectured to his students from 
the life and letters of Paul, saw the sim- 
plicity and personal faith of the first 
Christians, when the Word of God was 
read by all, and the hymns of the church 
sung by all. In contrast, it seemed to him 
that the church in his day had substituted 
its authority, its direction, for the direc- 
tion of God. Striking out with impetuous 
fire, renouncing the vows he had taken, 
Martin Luther was forced to hide, as a 
heretic, with a price on his head. But, 
safely sheltered, his tireless enthusiasm 
flamed out into the translation of the Bi- 
ble into his own language, for all to read, 
and into the writing of dynamic hymns 
which should set men’s hearts again to 
singing with the spirit, as in the days of 
Paul. Hymns to strengthen and uphold 
the faith of the first pro-testants: “Should 


®Tennyson, Hymn, (from “In Memoriam’’) 
“Strong Son of God, Immortal Love.” 
7From Luther’s Hymns 
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we in our own strength confide, our striv- 

ing would be losing.—God’s truth abideth 

still. His kingdom is forever.” (Candle 
is lit for Luther.) 


| PRAYER: 

| Shine in our hearts, most precious Light, 
| That we Jesus Christ may know aright—- 
Thou sacred Love, grace on us bestow, 

Set our hearts with heavenly fires aglow." 


Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress is Our God,” 
stanzas 1 and 2. 


7th Narrator: There was John Rob- 
_inson, who also sought new light in the 
Word of God, shining beyond the inflex- 
ible rule and creed of the Church of Eng- 
land in his day. To differ with this au- 
thority was still punishable by imprison- 
ment or death. But there were men who 
dared to be different, who escaped to Hol- 
land, some of them under John Robinson’s 
leadership. There under his wise pastorate, 
in an air of freedom, their faith grew 
strong, but they longed for a land where 
they might try to build on earth a nearer 
' model of God’s Kingdom, as they under- 
_ stood it. So a chosen few were ready to 
leave for that great adventure in the New 
| World. Pastor Robinson, who must re- 
main behind with those less able to endure 
the hardships of such an _ undertaking, 
| stood beside those daring souls, to bid 
them a last farewell. “Remember,” he 
told them, “God hath yet more light to 
break forth from His Holy Word.” Light 
to shine across the breadth of a great new 
continent. In public schools for children 
of all men. In town meetings where men 
' spoke their minds, and tried to learn to 
| live together in a free democracy. In 
| churches where men might freely come to 
' worship according to the dictates of their 
conscience. These stand as witness to the 
| faith of men who followed the light John 
| Robinson helped to send out. (Candle lit 
| for John Robinson, and followers in Amer- 
| tea.) 


| Prayer: “O God, Beneath Thy Guiding 
Hand,” (read stanzas 1 and 2 of this 
hymn. ) 
| (Choir sings Ist verse of “More Light 
Shall Break from out Thy Word,’ or 
refrain, “For the Darkness shall turn to 
dawning.” ) 
8th Narrator: There were two quiet, 
studious brothers, John and Charles Wes- 
ley, who planned, with some of their stu- 
dent friends, a “method” of Christian liv- 
‘ing. Other students sarcastically named 
| them ‘Methodists.’ Yet, in a few brief 
years, their nickname became the symbol 
of a new and joyous faith, made radiant 
with song. John Wesley preached as many 
as five times in one day, to mill hands, 
factory workers, coal miners, farm labor- 
/ ers: “Now is the day of salvation!” 
| Charles Wesley gave himself untiringly in 
| writing and teaching his countrymen to 
| sing his hymns, overflowing with the’ joy 
of Christian faith: “O for a thousand 
tongues to sing my dear Redeemer’s 
| praise.” “Love Divine, all loves excelling.” 
Breaking through a time of cold formalism 
among the educated, and dull hopeless- 
ness or drunken excess among the ignor- 
: ant, these radiant brothers sent a warmth 
of human sympathy that began to trans- 
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form their country, and sent its influence 
on into a later day. We date our Watch 
Night services from the suggestion of a 
Methodist coal miner, in the year of our 
Lord 1740. The spirit of these two broth- 
ers still lives on, bringing new light into 
the darkness. (Candle lit for John and 
Charles Wesley.) 


PRAYER: “Love Divine, All Loves Excel- 
ling.” (Read first stanza.) 


Hymn: “A Charge to Keep I Have” 

9th Narrator: Time would fail us 
were we to mark the memory of all those 
who by faith went out to serve their fel- 
low men. Who saw within their own civ- 
ilized countries, so called, a darkness they 
must help to overcome. Darkness of in- 
human punishment of those who erred; 
darkness of ignorance, of both holy things 
and secular, among those who could not 
pay to go to school; darkness of poverty 
and over-work. But we cannot pass un- 
noted the Christian missionaries who have 
heard the call to carry to other lands the 
message of God’s truth and love. Walking 
by faith, not sight, in the midst of perils 
uncounted, they have brought the teach- 
ing, preaching, healing ministry of Christ’s 
spirit to all the world. We remember Da- 
vid Livingstone, who inspired the great 
missionary movements of the past century. 
(Candle is lit for past missionaries.) And 
also we honor Dr. Albert Schweitzer who 
today gives himself in the healing of sick 
bodies and in bringing a knowledge of a 
good God to darkened minds. (Candle is 
ht for medical missionaries.) 


10th Narrator: From these, and from 
the lives of countless others, whose names 
are unknown to us, light shines out around 
the world, today. Missionaries and native 
followers of Christ, in every land and 
tongue hold their light high against the 
darkness and unrest, and turmoil of our 


day. In India, divided and bewildered. 
(Candle lit.) In Japan, seeking a new 
destiny. (Candle lit.) In China, suffer- 


ing ruthless aggression. (Candle lit.) And 
in many other lands, where Christian men 
and women give themselves to help re- 
build the lives of all the victims of war 
and destruction. (Candle lit—During 
prayer, following, all lights except candles 
are gradually turned out.) 


PrAyER: “O Lord and Master of Us All,” 
(read first stanza.) 


lst Narrator: Challenged by the im- 
mortal faith of these, whose lights shine 
out to us as witnesses, not only for them- 
selves, but for so many more whose lives 
were touched by them, we turn our faces 
now toward the dawning of a new decade, 
a new half-century, the year of our Lord 
1950. What challenge does it hold for us, 
of darkness to dispel? What promises of 
light, unfailing? 

(Choir or Solo Voice: “Rise Up, O World, 
the Light is on the Hill.’’*) 


Rise up, O World, the light is on the hill: 
Face valiantly the work that lies ahead: 
Thine is the task to do Thy Master’s will: 


SWords used by permission. Tune, Finlandia, 
with repeated refrain. Copies of words and mu- 
sic in Twelve New Hymns of Christian Patriotism. 
—(cf. notes.) 


To this great day His mighty Hand has 


led; 
God’s bugles blow, the dawn of light is 

here; 
Stand on thy feet and put away thy 

fear! 


Have hope, O World, ’tis thine to seek 
and find 
The everlasting secret of the skies; 
That human hearts can still be good and 
kind! 
The flag of faith forever bravely flies 
Above the cross-crowned hill of Calvary, 
And points the way to man’s great des- 


tiny! 
Have faith, O World, that all is well and 
good; 
March forward to this brave, new dawn 
of hope; 


Send forth the bugle call of brotherhood 
Where men in terror blindly reach and 
grope. 
It is the Christian day, let anthems ring; 
Let every Christian heart in glory sing!” 


1st Narrator: There is, still, darkness 
of ruthlessness, injustice and intolerance. 


2nd Narrator: We must hold high the 
light of Him who said: “Blessed are the 
merciful.” 


ist NARRATOR: There is, still, darkness 
of ignorance and superstition. 


2d Narrator: We must spread far and 
wide His light who said: “I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life.” 


ist Narrator: There is, still, darkness 
of indifference—numbing, blinding indif- 
ference of all good people who never see 
the need beyond -their door. 


2d NarRrATor: Against this darkness we 
must continue to pray and believe the 
prayer He taught his own to pray: (Lead- 
ing all in the Lord’s Prayer.) 


Tse Lorp’s PRAYER 
Hymn: “Awake, my Soul, Stretch Every 
Nerve” 


Production Notes 


This program is planned to be adapt- 
able for as formal or informal presenta- 
tion as the wishes of the group may dic- 
tate, and for groups of any size. It can 
be used as an early evening service, or 
vesper service, as well as for a midnight 
Watch Service on New Year’s Eve. Two 
narrators may carry the whole service, al- 
ternating voices, or a series of narrators 
may present each new personality, as 
marked in the text. The final statements 
of present darkness and the light to be 
upheld might, in an informal service, come 
from six different persons who rise from 
among the listeners to give their testimony. 
If these are changed to present the chal- 
lenge of situations in the community con- 
cerned, that would be much more effec- 
tive. 

The seven branched candelabra, cen- 
tered where it will be the focus of interest 
in the unfolding drama of the centuries, 
holds seven candles to be lighted alter- 
nately by two young people who sit at 
either side and who come forward alter- 
nately, to light the candles (each, after 
the central one, on their own side, for bal- 
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Worship Resources 


Primary Department 


by Melba Petersen* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: The Baby Grows 
Up 


For the Leader 


It is sometimes difficult for the children 
of the primary department to think of the 
Baby whose birthday they celebrate at 
Christmas as the man Jesus. Immediately 
after Christmas is a good time to think 
about the baby growing up through a nor- 
mal, happy childhood to a useful adult 
life. Children should become aware of 
the fact that Jesus grew naturally into the 
kind of person he was, and was not so per- 
fect as a child or adult that there were 
never any doubts or hard decisions for 
Him. They should be helped to realize 
that what they are now is the determining 
factor in the kind of adults they will be- 
come. It is possible for any child to try 
to live as Jesus did and they should feel 
that it is not only possible but desirable to 
apply His teachings to their lives. 

This is too big an aim to hope to ac- 
complish in a few worship services, but 
each time there is some study or worship 
centering about Jesus another step is made 
in bringing the children closer to him. 


Additional Resource Materials 
SONGS 

From Hymns for Primary Worship (West- 
minster or Judson Press) 
“When Jesus Was a Little Boy,’ No. 72 
“T Like to Think of Jesus,” No. 76 
“Jesus in Galilee,’ No. 77 
“The Children’s Friend,” No. 83 
“Jesus Was a Loving Teacher,” No. 85 
“Before the Long and Busy Day,” No. 87 
“The Loving Jesus Is My Friend,” No. 


122 
From When the Little Child Wants to 
Sing (Westminster or Judson Press) 
“The Boy Jesus,’ No. 44 
“Once Upon a Hillside,’ No. 46 (sing 
to the children, letting them learn the 
last stanza.) 
“Jesus Is the Children’s Friend,” No. 48 


From Sing, Children, Sing by Edith Lovell 
Thomas (The Abingdon Press) 
“When Jesus Was a Little Boy,” No. 101 
“Doing Friendly Things,” No. 102 
“The Children’s Friend,” No. 103 
“Friends of Jesus,’ No. 106 


STORIES AND Booxs 

The Little Boy of Nazareth, Elizabeth 
Bonser, Richard C. Smith. Designed to 
interpret Jewish child life in the time of 
Jesus. 

The Cedar Block, Mary Lloyd Calla- 
ghan, Judson Press. Asa has to stay home 
while his friend Jesus makes the pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, but he has many experi- 
ences which he illustrates on the six sides 


*Chicago, Illinois. 
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of a block Jesus had given to him. These 
experiences form the basis for some of the 
later parables. 

Jesus, Friend of Little Children, Muriel 
Chalmers, Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

When Jesus Was a Boy, Mary Entwistle, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. Both of these 
little books are favorites with children and 
give good background material. 

Jesus and His Friends, Mary Alice Jones, 
Rand McNally & Co. 
and his disciples. 

Tell Me About Jesus, Mary Alice Jones, 
Rand McNally & Co. Bobby finds out 
about the kind of man Jesus was. 

When Jesus Was a Boy, Elizabeth L. 
Reed, Pilgrim Press. A course of study for 
boys and girls that tells about Jesus’ life 
when he was growing up in Nazareth. 

A Picture Book of Palestine, Ethel 
Smither, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. The 
pictures and text give good background 
into the kind of country Jesus lived in. 


PoETRY 

Occasionally songs are a little long to 
be learned for the Sunday morning ses- 
sions but make a fine contribution to the 
worship service when used as poems. Some 
of the suggested poems appear in the 
books as songs. 
From Hymns for Primary Worship (West- 

minster or Judson Press) 

“Long Years Ago in Palestine,’ No. 78 

“When Jesus Walked in Old Judea,” 

No. 80 

“Jesus Went Alone to Pray,” No. 88 
From When the Little Child Wants to 

Sing (Westminster or Judson Press) 

“J Like to Think of Jesus,’ No. 157 


Aupio-VISUAL MATERIALS 
Flat Pictures: 
“The Lord of Joy,” Tarrant 
“Jesus and the Children,’ Cizek school 
“Jesus and the Children,” Elsie Anna 
Wood 
“The Hilltop at Nazareth,” Elsie Anna 
Wood 
“Of Such Is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
Elsie Anna Wood 
“The Sermon on the 
Anna Wood 
(There are many other suitable pictures 
by Elsie Anna Wood which are available 
in 31%4x5¥Y inch size for 5c each, or in 
12x18 inch size for 30c each. They may 
be purchased from the Pilgrim Press and 
other denominational bookstores. ) 
“Follow Me,” Tom Curr 
“The Carpenter’s Shop,” Margaret Tar- 
rant 
In addition to the flat pictures named 
there are many fines ones in the sets of 
teaching pictures which accompany most 
courses of study. These can be mounted 
on cardboard such as is used for posters 
and given a light coat of paste wax to 
preserve them. Another good source of 
pictures illustrating the customs of the 
country is the National Geographic Mag- 
azine. 


Mount,” Elsie 


Stories of Jesus” 


JANUARY 


Projected Pictures: 

2x2 slides of the above named flat pic- 
tures may be obtained for 50c in card- | 
board mounting, 60c in glass mounting, 
from the Society for Visual Education, 100 | 


East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
from your denominational 
house. 


“When Jesus 


Illinois, or 


Was a _ Boy;’ 


sisting of pictures with manual, are avail- 
able_in 2x2 slides from Yale Divinity 


School,\New Haven, Connecticut for $1.50 | 


rental fee for each set. 


“Two Thousand Years Ago” is a series | 
in five parts available in 16mm motion | 


picture or filmstrip form. The rental for 
each motion picture, sound, black and 
white, running about 20-25 minutes is 
$6.00. 
pictures are: 
“The Synagogue.” 


publishing houses. 


“Bible Customs,” Part I and Part II, } 
each consisting of 9 2x2 color slides, $4.50 | 
These are the Providence Bible } 
pictures similar to the large teaching pic- | 
RFA | 


each set. 


tures used by most denominations, 
or denominational publishing houses. 


January 2 


Tueme: A Helpful Boy 
PRELUDE: “We Would See Jesus” 
Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 100:4,5a 


Sonc: “Dear God, We Thank You,” No. 


8, Hymns for Primary Worship 
LEADER: 


Bible about the way the little baby 
grew up. 
SCRIPTURE: 
increased in wisdom and in stature, and 


in favor with God and man.” Luke 2:52 } 


Story: 
A Boy WxHo HELPED 

“Wake up, Jesus, wake up.” 

voice was calling the little boy as he lay 

sleeping on his mat. 


robe. 
sleep any more. 


it away in a corner. Then he went over to 
peek at his baby sister. 


publishing 


“Jesus, | 
Friend of Little Children;”’ other Nelson | 
Bible books are available in colored film- } 
strip from the Society for Visual Educa- | 
tion at $5.00 each. The same books, con- } 


Purchase price for the set of six 
filmstrips is $10.50. Titles of the motion | 
“The Home,” “The Day’s | 
Work,” “The School,” ‘The Travellers,’ | 
Available from Relig- } 
ious Film Association and denominational } 


Christmas is over now for an- | 
other year but the spirit of love and | 
kindness that we show at Christmas | 
should remain a part of our lives all | 
year long. We have heard stories about |) 
the birth of the baby Jesus and today | 
is going to read from the | 


(read by child) “And Jesus | 


A soft | 


He rubbed his eyes | 
and tucked his head farther under his 
But then he remembered his baby | 
sister who had been sick and he couldn’t | 
He stood up, put his robe |} 
on, rolled up his sleeeping mat and tucked | 


in —meiomt 


a ea ee 


- = - = OL FT Ty ee 


“How is baby Elizabeth this morning, |} 


Mother?” he asked. 

His mother smiled down at him, “I 
think she is a little better. 
your hand very gently on her forehead, 
you can tell that it is not so hot any more. 


That means the fever is going down and 


she will get better.” 
Jesus felt his sister’s head very carefully 
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If you put | 


so as not to waken her. It was cooler, 
just as his mother had said. He was glad, 
for he loved his little sister and wanted 
her to get well quickly. 

“She will still need a great deal of care, 
though,” Jesus’ mother was saying, “and 
tomorrow is the Sabbath so I have much 
work to do today.” 

“T can help, Mother. I can help you 
before I go to the synagogue school and 
then when I come home I can help you 
some more.” : 

“That is fine, Jesus. But first you must 
have your breakfast,’ and Jesus’ mother 
laid out some bread for him to eat. 

When he had finished eating, Jesus 
went out to the field to gather the sticks 
and grasses that his Mother would use to 
heat the oven. This oven was round and 
small and was outside of the house. Jesus 
placed the sticks and dried grasses inside 
the oven so his mother could light them 
when she was ready to bake the flat loaves 
of bread for their meals. By the time he 
had done this it was time to go to the 
synagogue school. 

After school Jesus wanted to play with 
the other boys in the market place, but he 
remembered how tired his mother had 
been from all the nights she had watched 
over his sick little sister, so he hurried 
home instead. The baby was awake when 
he got there and she cooed and waved her 
little hands when she saw him. 

“T am glad you are home,” said his 
mother. “I have been trying to amuse the 
baby since she woke up, but I must get 
some water from the well. There just 
wasn’t time this morning. Could you play 
with her for a while?” 

Jesus was glad to play with the baby. 
He sat down on a rug with her and 
showed her a little block of wood he had. 
Then he drew funny pictures on the wood 
and showed them to her. The time went 
so fast that he hardly realized his mother 
had been gone before she was back. He 
ran a few more errands and then was told 
that he could go play with the other boys. 

When he was gong out, however, he 
heard the hammering coming from his fa- 
ther’s carpenter shop at the side of the 
house. 

“Shall I help clean the floor, Father?” 
he asked. Joseph was glad he had some- 
one to help him. He worked away while 
Jesus carefully cleaned the floor of the 
shavings and while they worked they 
talked about the things Jesus had learned 
in school. =e) 

“T learned a new verse today that we 
can sing as we go to the synagogue to- 
morrow. It says, ‘Enter into his gates 
with thanksgiving, And into his courts 
with praise; Be thankful unto him, and 
bless his name, For the Lord is good.’ The 
teacher said that we should always be 
thankful to God wherever we are.” 

Joseph looked up from his work thought- 
fully. “Yes, my son, we should be thank- 
ful always, for God has been good to us. 
He has given us a nice home filled with 
love and understanding, he has made little 
baby Elizabeth well again, and best of all, 
he has given your mother and me a son 
who is a willing helper and of whom we 
are very proud.” 


Discussion: Let children discuss ways 
they help at home and how they show 
their growth by accepting responsibility. 

Sonc: “When Jesus Was a Little Boy” 
(see above) 

Prayer: Help us, O God, to grow each 
day the way that Jesus grew. Help us 


to be more helpful and loving and kind. 
Amen. 
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January 9 


THEME: A Visit to the Temple 
PRELUDE: ‘We Would See Jesus” 

Cat To Worsuip: Psalm 122:1 

Sone: “This Is Our Church,’ No. 109, 

Hymns for Primary Worship 
Story: The leader may tell the story of 

the visit to the Temple as found in 

Luke 2:41-51. Many of the books of 

Bible stories for children have this story 

in them if the leader prefers to read it. 
CONVERSATION: 

This should be a period in which the 
children are helped to understand the 
story better and have their questions an- 
swered. The importance of this Passover 
feast to the Jewish people, the thrill of 
seeing the Temple in Jerusalem, the sense 


of growth Jesus had at finally reaching the 
age when he was no longer considered a 
child,—should all be brought out in con- 
versation. Relating the events to similar 
highlights in the children’s life today wher- 
ever possible will make the story seem 
more real. An alert group would enjoy 
thinking of some of the questions Jesus 
might have wanted to ask the teachers in 
the temple. 
Sone: “Jesus in Galilee” (see above) 
Prayer: O God, we are glad for Jesus 
who taught us how to live close to you 
and how to find your plan for each one 
of us. Amen. 


January 16 


THEME: Jesus Becomes a Teacher 
PRELUDE: “We Would See Jesus” 


It’s welcome—worshipful—worthwhile! 


ay journal 
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Catt to Worsuip: “This is my com- 
mandment, that you love one another 
as I have loved you.” John 15:12 
Raspes 

Sonc: “Jesus Was a Loving Teacher” 
(see above) 

LEADER: 

We have been thinking together about 
Jesus when he was a child and the way 
he grew to accept responsibility as a man. 
For many years after he was old enough 
to help he worked with his father in the 
carpenter shop. He worked as a carpen- 
ter until he was about thirty years old but 
all the time he was thinking. He felt that 
God had given him a great work to do in 
the world and he was preparing himself 
to do this work. 

When Jesus felt that he understood 
what God wanted of him he left his work 
as a carpenter and went about the coun- 
try teaching. He taught and preached 
outdoors on the hillsides and on the shores 
of the lake. The people liked to hear him 
and came in great crowds. Once there 
were so many that he had to get into a 
boat to preach to them for they kept 
pushing closer and closer to the shore to 
get a glimpse of him. 

Jesus helped people by showing them 
what they must do if they wanted to be 
happy and to please God. He helps us 
too by showing us what to do. In the 
Bible we have some of his greatest teach- 
ings written down so we can read and 
remember them. Let us think of some of 
the things we can remember that Jesus 
taught us to do. 


Discussion: Use Bible verse cards, if you 
have them, or choose verses that the 
children already know to illustrate the 
suggestions they will make. Familiar 
scripture may be recalled by the teacher 
and discussed by the children. Such 
passages as: Let us love one another; 
Be ye kind; Overcome evil with good, 
are examples. 
Sone: “Before the Long and Busy Day” 
(see above) 
PrayER: O God, we thank thee for Jesus. 
For the love and kindness he showed to 
everyone, 

For the things he taught us about thee, 

We thank thee, O God. 

Help us to remember that you can work 
through our lives too. 

Help us to live as Jesus taught us to 
live. Amen. 


January 23 


TueEeMeE: Jesus Tells a Story 
PRELUDE: “We Would See Jesus” 


Catt To Worsuip: “I Like to Think of 
Jesus” (see Poetry above) 


Sone: “The Loving Jesus Is My Friend”’ 

(see above) 

LEADER: 

We all like stories, don’t we? People 
in Jesus’ day liked them too and Jesus was 
a good story-teller. Often he would tell 
them a story to help them remember what 
he was teaching them. These stories were 
called parables and many of them have 
been written down and we can read them 
in our Bibles. 

One day Jesus was trying to teach peo- 
ple that God loves them always, even when 
they do things that make him sad, and he 
is very happy when they are sorry for what 
they have done and try to do better. This 
is the story Jesus told to help people see 
what God is like. 
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(Note: If there is time for preparation 
it would be good to have the story dram- 
atized by a small group rather than read 
by the teacher. However, this is imprac- 
tical unless there is ample time for prep- 
aration several weeks in advance.) 

Srory: ‘The Good Father’ (Tell the 
story of the Prodigal Son found in Luke 
15:11-24.) 

Prayer: Thank you, God, for loving us 
always, even when we do things that 
are wrong. Help us to do the things 
that please thee so we may grow as 
Jesus grew, in favor with God and man. 


Amen. 


Sone: “Jesus Was a Loving Teacher” (see 
above) 


January 30 


Tueme: Jesus Makes a Friend 

PRELUDE: “We Would See Jesus” 

CALL TO worsuHIP: “Let us love one an-— 
other; for love is of God.” (I John 4:7) 


Sonc: “Friends of Jesus” (see above) 
ScripTuRE: Mark 2:14 (read by one of 
the children) 


LEADER: 

Jesus taught people about the way they 
should live not only by telling them what 
to do and by telling them stories, but also 
by the way he lived. He never asked peo- 
ple to do things he wasn’t willing to do 
first. He wanted people to be friendly 
and kind to each other and so he was 
friendly and kind to people and looked 
for the good in all of them. 


Junior Department 


by Grace W. McGavran* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: The God We Wor- 
ship 


For the Leader 


January is a very productive month in 
many church schools. The excitement of 
Christmas is over. There is nothing in 
particular, unless it be bad weather, to 
keep the boys and girls away from the 
church, 


Somewhere in the cycle of months it is 
well to guide the boys and girls to enter 
into their worship of God with a deeper 
understanding of his greatness and good- 
ness. So this month has been chosen for 
thinking about five of the attributes of 
God: his greatness, his goodness, his wis- 
dom, his understanding and his love. Some 
use is made of the contrast between God 
and the ideas that people of Bible times 
had about the gods they worshiped. The 
same thing might be done with some of 
the non-Christian religions of today, but it 
is simpler to use illustrations from the 
past. 


The hymns suggested are taken from 
Hymns for Junior Worship unless other- 
wise noted, but many of them will be 
found in other hymnals as well. 

If you wish to use pictures at the wor- 
ship center, let them be such pictures as 
Norman Rockwell’s Freedom to Worship 


*Vancouver, Washington. 


Story: “A New Disciple” 


Matthew was a tax collector for the | 


Roman government. There were heavy | 
taxes on all goods that were brought into | 
or out of the country and the tax col- 
lectors sat at their tables along the high- | 
ways collecting the money before the mer- | 
chants could move on. People hated to | 
pay the heavy taxes and they hated the | 
tax collectors. Sometimes these men 
charged more than they should have and } 
kept the extra money for themselves. 


Jesus was walking down the highway | 
when he saw Matthew sitting at his table | 
counting the money he 
Jesus knew that Matthew must be lonely |} 
and sad because the people hated him. || 
When Jesus got to the tax collector he} 


stopped to talk to him. As they talked }) 


Jesus knew that this man would be a loyal | 
and faithful friend. So Jesus told him } 
about God’s work that needed to be done | 
and asked Matthew to join him and work j 
for God instead of for the Romans. 4 

Matthew looked up into the face of |) 
Jesus and saw the love and understanding |} 
there. He pushed back the money he had | 
been counting and stood up with a smile | 
on his face. 
a hated tax collector but a disciple of | 
Jesus. } 


PRAYER: We thank you, God, for Jesus | 
whose love changed the lives of peo- | 
ple. We know that we can make people | 
happier too by giving them our friend- |) 
ship. Amen. 

SONG: 


(see }¥ 
above) 1 


‘Doing Friendly Things” 


(from the “Four Freedoms’ series pro- | 
duced during the war) ; or one of the pic- | 
tures from such a set as the Uniform Les- |) 
son Picture Rolls, showing King Solomon |} 
in meditation; or Abraham beneath the | 


stars in worship; or a group around an|_ 


altar; or worship in the Temple. Do not | 
use Jesus in prayer, since such pictures are | 


related to specific problems in Jesus’ life | — 


and should be saved for future use. You | 
may prefer to have evergreens and candles | 
at the worship center. 


January 1 


THEME: The Greatness of God 1 & 

PRELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God |) 
Almighty” | 

CaLLt To Worsuip: (read by the ledder } 
from the Bible) Psalm 113: 1-4,9c. 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- | 
mighty” 
Scripture: Psalm 24 (said in unison from | 


memory if possible; otherwise read by 
all.) 


Hymn: “O Worship the King” 


PRayER: O Lord God, Creator of all the | 
world, and loving Father of its peoples, 
hear our praise this day. Help us to 
know and love thee better. Help us to | 
be aware of thy greatness and power 
and to want to work with thee in thy 
world. Bless all people everywhere and 
guide them toward thy ways. In Jesus’ 
name we ask, Amen. 
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had collected. | | 


From now on he wouldn’t be |_ 


OFFERING SERVICE: 

Leader: “Let each man do according as 
he hath purposed in his heart; not 
grudgingly or of necessity; for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.” 

Music during Offering: Hymn tune, 
Canonbury 

Hymn of Dedication: ‘Bless Thou the 
Gifts” 

LEADER: 

During this month we are going to 
think about God. We are going to think 
of him in several ways. We shall speak of 
his greatness, his goodness, his wisdom, 
his understanding and his love. Can any 
of you give us other words that tell us the 
sort of person God is? (The juniors may 
think of such things as “merciful, full of 
lovingkindness, just, knowing everything, 
joyous, forgiving,” etc.) We worship God 
and we praise him, and as we think of his 
greatness today we shall particularly re- 
joice in his power and might. Several 
juniors will help us to think of the great- 
ness of God. 

First Junior: God is great. We think of 
his greatness when we think of the 
world that he has created. (Reads or 
recites ) 

All things praise Thee, Lord Most High: 

Heaven and earth, and sea and sky, 

All were for Thy glory made, 

That Thy greatness, thus displayed, 

Should all worship bring to Thee; 

All things praise Thee: Lord, may we. 


All things praise Thee: night to night 

Sings in silent hymns of light; 

All things praise Thee: day to day 

Chants Thy power in burning ray; 

Time and space are praising Thee; 

All things praise Thee: Lord, may we. 
—GEeEorGE W. Conpor 


SEconpD Junior: God is great. We know 
it when we compare our knowledge with 
what God knows. (Reads Job 38:1, 
16-18,31-33. This has words hard to 
pronounce and should be practiced be- 
forehand.) We cannot imagine such 
greatness as is God’s but we can praise 
and worship him for it. 

Tuirp Junior: God is great. Men and 
kingdoms rise and fall, but God remains. 
(Reads Psalm 90: 1,2,4.) 

FourtH Junior: God is great. He is 
great in all the things that we think 
much of. (Reads Psalm 89:13-15.) 

CiLosinc Hymn: “Let Us, With a Glad- 
some Mind” 


January 8 


Tueme: The Goodness of God 
Pretupe: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 

Almighty” 

Catt To Worsuip: (read by the leader 
from the Bible) Psalm 113: 1-4,9c. 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty” 

Scripture: Psalm 33:1-5 (read in unison 
by a group of juniors) 

Hymn: “With Happy Voices Ringing” 

PRAYER: 

Dear God, our loving Father, we praise 
thee for thy greatness and power. We 
think of thy strength and are glad. But 
most of all today, Lord, we think of thy 
goodness and how thou dost love that 
which is right and good. Thou art right- 
eous and can do no wrong. Help us too, 
to love that which is right and good and 
to turn from what is wrong. Guide us 
and bless us as we try to walk in thy ways. 

en. 


December, 1949 


OFFERING SERVICE (Sce service for Janu- 


ary 1) 
LEADER: “God Is Good” 
Sometimes when we talk about the 


goodness of God we mean God’s goodness 
toward us. But today when we speak of 
the goodness of God we are thinking about 
how God is always doing what is right, 
and never doing what is wrong. 

We are so used to thinking of God in 
that way that we don’t realize that some- 
times people did not think of their gods as 
being righteous or loving the right. The 
Greeks of olden time worshipped gods who 
were thought to be very powerful. But 
they were all the time doing things that 
even mortals thought to be wrong. The 
Greeks had no idea of a god who was 
righteous. The old Roman gods and the 
Egyptian gods and the Hindu gods were 
thought of as lying and cheating and do- 
ing wrong if it suited them. Some of the 
gods of some of the nations were really 
terrible gods who not only did wrong 
themselves but who were pleased when the 
people worshipped them by doing ‘wrong 
things. 

In the midst of all these old religions, 
which had thoughts of their gods as doing 
wrong as well as right things, the Jewish 
people came to understand more and more 
clearly that God is a righteous God,—that 
he loves that which is good and despises 
that which is evil. They came to under- 
stand that God would never do what is 
wrong. And gradually they grew to be- 
lieve that God expects people to choose to 
do what is right not only sometimes but 
all the time. 

It is a wonderful thing to worship a 
God who is good, and who loves goodness 
and who is happy whenever we choose to 
do that which is right. It is wonderful to 
know that God would never do a wrong 
thing,—that all his might and power and 
greatness is always used on the side of 
right and never for one little moment on 
the side of wrong.. Best of all, God is 
wise and knows what is right. So, as we 
think of God’s greatness and glory we 
think also of his righteousness and praise 
him for it. 


CrLosinc Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty 
King” 


January 15 

TuHEemMe: The Wisdom of God 

PRELUDE: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore 
Thee” 

CALL To Worsuip (said by leader): Psalm 
100:4,5 


Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 
ScripTurE: Psalm 103:19-22 (read by an 
older junior) 


PRAYER: 


Dear God, we thank thee that we may 
come again on this Lord’s day and give 
thee praise and learn of thy will for our 
lives. We thank thee that in this world of 
thine we may count on thy power, greater 
than any other power in the world. We 
thank thee that we may know that thou 
art good, using thy power always in right 
ways. Help us, too, to be and do what is 
good, using our abilities as thou wouldst 
have us. And, dear Lord, we are glad 
that thou art wise, and that thou canst 
help us to be wise in choosing what to do 
and what not to do. Bless us today, and 
guide and keep us in thy holy way. Amen. 


Hymn: “All Beautiful the March of Days” 
OFFERING Service (See service for Janu- 
ary 1) 


LEADER: “God Is Wise” 


We have thought of God as great and 
as good. Today we are to think of him as 
wise. Once I heard a person say, ‘Carl 
Jones understands all about growing plants 
and trees. He’s a very wise man.” Is 
God wise in that sort of way? Tell me 
some things that would make you think so. 

(The boys and girls may speak of God’s 
knowledge and understanding of the 
world; of its processes; of minerals and 
chemicals and how birds fly, and other 
like things.) 

Another time I heard someone say, 
“Mrs. Purdy is a very wise woman. She 
knows just how to help the boys and girls 
in her school to grow in all sorts of ways.” 
Is God wise like that? 

(The boys and girls may speak of God’s 
understanding of human nature and of 
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in CHRISTIAN 
=|) chown 


by Mary 
Alice Jones 


FOR EVERY parent 
and teacher con- 
cerned with the re- 
ligious nurture of 
children, at home and in the church, 
this book offers tested principles and 
practical methods for guiding children 
in Christian growth and experience. 


The chapters—each prepared for 
reading and discussion—are based on 
clear, sympathetic understanding of 
children and of the teacher’s role as 
friend and guide. 


Direct, nontechnical, rich in anec- 
dote and ingident, the chapters deal 
specifically and helpfully with vital 
factors in the child’s religious devel- 
opment—the nature of growth; the 
interests, needs, and capacities of be- 
ginner, primary, and junior groups; 
making adjustments within the family; 
organizing and conducting a church 
school; what to teach; how to select 
teaching materials. 


Here is sound, dependable aid in 
understanding growing children and 
guiding them along the Christian 
Way. 

New to the sECOND 
SERIES COURSES of | 
the Standard Lead- 
ership Curriculum 
developed through 
the International 
Council of Reli- 
gious Education. 

160 PAGES. $1 
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his laws of growth.) 

Once a scientist figured out how to de- 
velop some medicine that would cure cer- 
tain diseases. He was honored as a very 
wise man. Is God wise like that? 


(The juniors may speak of God’s 
creation: his intricate patterns of life 
and growth and development; his won- 


ALL PURPOSE 
FOLLOW SPOTLIGHT and FLOODLIGHT ideal 
for your Christmas Pageant. 
FEATURES: magnetic color 
effects, 


ters. 
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Catalog Available. 


control, pin spot 


finger-tip iris operation, horizontal shut- 
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derful plans of life and growth and 

death and decay; his patterns of change 

and sequence.) 

I know artists who paint beautiful pic- 
tures, composers who delight our ears with 
sound, sculptors who mold masses of ma- 
terial into shapes of beauty and awe, build- 
ers who fashion mighty buildings. We 
think of them as full of wisdom and gen- 
ius. Is God like that? 

(The juniors may speak of the mar- 
velous beauty in God’s creation—flower 
forms, insect forms, cloud patterns, col- 
or, mountain. masses, level plains, water 
in its various forms, bird song, wind- 
voice, thunder, human voices and other 
evidences of God’s wisdom and creative 
greatness. ) 

God is wise: in these and in many other 
ways we note his wisdom. He has made 
wise laws, some of which he leaves it to us 
to follow if we are wise, or to neglect if 
we are foolish. Let us sing a hymn that 
helps us to think of our part in answer to 
God’s wisdom. 


CLosinc Hymn: ‘‘Maker of the Planets” 


January 22 


God Is Understanding 
“OQ Worship the King” 
(Said by leader) 


THEME: 

PRELUDE: 

CaLL To WorSHIP: 
Psalm 100:4,5 


Hymn: “O Worship the King” 
ScripTurE: Psalm 103:1-5,17,18. 
PrayER: Dear God, we come again to 


praise and worship thee. Thou knowest 

our hearts and how we would ever do 

what thou wouldst have us do. But we 
are often tempted, Lord, and need thy 
help to keep us strong to do the right. 

Bless us today and all through this week 

and guide us in thy paths. Amen. 
Hymn: “With Happy Voices Ringing” 
OFFERING SERVICE: (See service for Jan- 

uary 1) 

Leaver: “The Forgiving Husband” 

Once upon a time there was a man. He 
had a wife and several children. But his 
wife was not content to stay at home. She 
left a note and ran away. She took a job 
in another town. She thought that she 
would have a happier life with money to 
spend on herself than she would have pre- 
paring meals and working to keep house 
for her husband and family. 

The husband might have been very an- 
gry and said ugly things about her. But 
he was a very understanding sort of man. 
He knew how tired she got of all the work 
of looking after the family. He said to 
the children, “Your mother has gone away 
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for a little change. Some day she will 
come back.’ And he helped them to man- 
age the housework and the meals. He 
never said unpleasant things even though 
it was very, very hard for him to keep the 
family clean and well-fed and happy. 

One night the door opened softly. There 
was his wife! She had come home. She 
was almost afraid to come in, but he 
opened his arms and welcomed her. He 
told her he understood why she had gone. 
He said that he was so, so glad she had 
come back. 

The wife was glad, too. She found out 
that hard work at home, with a loving 
husband, and loving children, was better 
than having an easier time with no one 
who cared much what happened to her. 

Sometimes people are like that wife 
about—doing the things that God wants 
done. Théy find it hard to live in Chris- 
tian ways. They think it unpleasant to 
have to attend to church duties and home 
duties and to choose the right. Sometimes 
they run away from it all in their minds. 
They do what they want to do even 
though it may be wrong. They stop doing 
their Church work. They chose to work 
and play with people who are not paying 
any attention to Christian ways. 

But God is very understanding. He 
knows it is not easy to live in Christian 
ways. And he is ready to forgive us when 
we have been foolish and have stopped 
trying to be Christians. If we are sorry, 
he is ready to help us to live in right ways 
again. He is always ready to help us to 
do what is right, and he always under- 
stands what we find hard about it. 

God is great; he is good; he is wise; he 
is understanding. God is always near to 
help and guide us. Let us sing of his 
nearness and his love. 


Cxiosinc Hymn: “The Lord Is Ever Near” 


January 29 

Tueme: The Lovingkindness of God 

PRELUDE: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 113:1-4,9c 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Scripture: I John 4:7-11 

PRAYER: Dear God, our loving Father, we 
bow before thee in love and praise. We 
thank thee for thy great love which has 
given us so much of beauty and delight. 

We thank thee that we may love thee, 

as children love a beloved father, know- 

ing that in all thy greatness and good- 
ness and wisdom and understanding, 
thou does love us and guide us and de- 
sire our welfare. Help us to be what 
thou wouldst have us be, walking ever 
in thy ways. Amen. 

Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” 

LEADER: 

Once when Jesus was wanting to help 
people to know what God is like, he told 
the story of a loving father who had a son. 
Listen to that story from the Bible. (Read 
the parable from Luke 15:11-24.) God 
is like that father. He is very wise and 
does not make people do what is right. 
He is sorry when they do wrong. And if 
they stop doing wrong and come back to 
doing what is right he is ready to love and 
receive them. God’s love never leaves us 
even when we are forgetting his ways. It 
is with us night and day. He is always 
loving us and ready to help us to be happy 
Christian boys and girls and men and 
women. God is great; he is good; he is 
wise; he is understanding and he is full of 
lovingkindness. 


CLosinc Hymn: 
Thee” 


“My God, I Thank 
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“As a Navy Chaplain, I learned 
how much more quickly difficult 
subjects can be taught, and how 
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using motion pictures. 
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& Howell Filmosound 16mm 
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Junior High Department 


by Stella Tombaugh Hazzard* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Love 


Things 


Changes 


For the Leader 


A brand new year with all its possibili- 
ties lies before us. When the Junior High 
Worship Committee meets to plan for Jan- 
uary they may wish to discuss some of the 
things they wish to accomplish during 
1950. 

They will want to learn more about 
God and the way he works in the world. 
They will want to learn more about life. 
Life is a great adventure and often a 
great enigma to junior high youth. With a 
very little suggestion the group may be led 
to resolve to make the worship services as 
meaningful as possible this year and to 
keep them simple and sincere. This dis- 
cussion may lead into a spontaneous wor- 
ship experience and desire to turn in 
prayer to the Heavenly Father for guid- 
ance. Do not force it but be on the alert 
for the possibilities of spontaneous wor- 
ship. 

These suggestions for January are based 
on the characterization of God in I John 
4:8, “God is love.” The general theme is 
Love Changes Things. We start with a 
resolve to open our hearts and lives to 
Jesus’ leadership and proceed to learning 
more about where consecration to a God 
of love has led others and may lead us. 

Let your worship committee use these 
suggestions for making their own services 
but do not let them think they must be 
used just as here presented if they can be 
adapted to fit their own needs by chang- 
ing them. 


January 1 
Tueme: “Come into my heart, Lord Je- 


sus” 

Worsuip CENTER: Holman Hunt’s pic- 
ture “The Light of the World” 

PRELUDE: “Joyful, Joyful We Adore Thee” 

CaLtL TO Worsuip: “If any one is in 
Christ, he is a new creation, the old has 
passed away, behold, the new has 
come.”’—II Corinthians 5:17 (RSV) 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful We Adore Thee” 
or “Love Divine, All Loves Excelling” 

PRAYER: (By a youth. Let this be a prayer 
for strength and guidance during the 
new year. Pray that the love which 
came down at Christmas may dwell in 
our hearts throughout the year.) 

PRAYER Response: “Savior, Hear Us We 
Pray” 

OFFERING, with dedication: “All things 
come of thee, O Lord; and of thine own 
have we given thee.” 

Picture Stupy: Holman Hunt’s 
Light of the World” 

When William Holman Hunt was a 
very young man he painted a picture 
which John Ruskin called “one of the 
very noblest works of sacred art ever pro- 
duced.”” Many people go to Oxford, Eng- 
land to see this picture which now has a 
special room of its own at Keble College 


She 


*Bloomington, Illinois. 
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in Oxford. When Holman Hunt was an 
old man he made a copy of “The Light of 
the World” for St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London. 

This picture is based on Revelation 
3:20: “Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock; if any one hears my voice and 
opens the door, I will come in to him and 
eat with him, and he with me.” 

Let us look at this picture. Note the 
royal garb, the crown of gold intertwined 
with thorns, the white robe symbolic of 
the prophet, the breastplate of priesthood. 
See the barred door with rusty hinges, 
overgrown with ivy. Notice the threshold 


with tangled brambles, weeds and wild _ 


grass. _ 

There are two centers of light—the lan- 
tern which represents the light of con- 
science, and the glory on Christ’s face pro- 
claiming the hope and love he brings into 
the world. 

It is said that Holman Hunt showed his 
completed canvas to some friends. One 
of his friends said, ‘Look here, you’ve for- 
gotten something. There is no knob on 
this door.’ To which Hunt replied, ‘“There 
is no knob because that is the door to the 
heart and can only be opened from the 
inside.” 


Hymn: “O Jesus Thou Art Standing” or 

“Behold! A Stranger at the Door” 
Litany: “O Come to My Heart” 

Leader: We stand at the threshold of a 
new year. And Jesus stands at the door 
of our hearts waiting for us to open our 
hearts, our thoughts, our lives to him. 

Response: “O come to my heart, Lord 

Jesus, 

There is room in my heart for thee.’* 

(This may be spoken or sung each 
time. ) 

Leader: When we take Jesus into our 
hearts, we strive to live at our best each 
day, each hour. 

Response (as above) 

Leader: When we take Jesus into our 
hearts, we strive to keep all quarreling 
and pettiness from our relationship with 
those around us. 

Response 

Leader: When we take Jesus into our 
hearts we strive to show love to all God’s 
children regardless of race, color or creed. 

Response 

Leader: When we take Jesus into our 
hearts, he shows us the way to God. 

Response 
BENEDICTION 


January 8 


Tueme: It Makes a Difference 

Worsuip CENTER: “Christ Blessing Lit- 
tle Children” by Plockhorst or a similar 
type of picture. 

PRELUDE: “Let all the World in Every 

Corner Sing” or “O Worship the King” 
Catt To Worsuip: Isaiah’ 52:7 
Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 

or “The Voice of God Is Calling” 
OFFERING 
Tax: ‘It Makes a Difference’ (A young 

person might find the following sugges- 
tive for a talk) 

This winter many junior highs will be 
studying about migrants. There is an in- 
teresting book called Tumbleweed Boy, by 
Eleanor Hull.* This book tells of the ex- 


1Refrain of ‘‘Thou Didst Leave Thy Throne,’’ 
by Emily E. S. Elliott. 
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periences of Colly, who is almost fourteen, | 
his father and mother, undersized twelve- 
year-old brother, Jay, and three-year-old | 
sister, Pet. In the old jalopy they leave | 
their old home in Arkansas during the | 
drought and depression, pick berries in| 
Arkansas and Missouri, pick cotton in| 
Texas, work in southern Illinois and cen- | 
tral Wisconsin, and then go on to Colo- 
rado, harvesting crops. Some of the places’ 
where they have to live are terrible, such 
as the old sheep barn which reeks of | 
sheep, and has only shreds of canvas to! 
divide their fifteen foot square of floor} 
from their neighbor migrant workers. iy 
There are occasional people who care. | 
In a few places the Home Missions Coun- | 
cil brings opportunity to play baseball, | 
gives advice for caring for Pet when she |) 
is ill, brings a doctor, and furnishes op- | 
portunity for social life and recreation in| 
some of the migrant camps. 
Our hearts nearly break when, on the |) 
eve of a big baseball game, which Colly is | 
to pitch, he comes home to find the suit- |) 
cases out. His mom is packing! They are |) 
moving on. And at the next place there | 
is no Home Missions worker! y) 
It makes such a difference when love is |) 
in the heart! A group of ten college stu- |) 
dents spent last summer working, under |) 
the auspices of the American Friends, in |) 
a state colony for feebleminded children, |} 
They were attendants but with a differ- | 
ence, for they were seeking to show Chris- 
tian helpfulness, not just earn a living. |) 
One day one of the little youngsters | 
clung to Bernice’s hand and said shyly, j} 
“You're different. Your friends are dif- |) 
ferent too.” 
Smiling down at the serious little young- | 
ster, Bernice asked, “What do you mean? }j 
How are we different?” | 
“You're different,” the afflicted child 
insisted, “You really love us!” 


“TI Would Be True” or “O Mas- |} 


Hymn: 

ter, Let Me Walk with Thee” 
BENEDICTION 
January 15 


THEME: Nothing Can Withstand the} 
Power of Love | 
Worsuip CENTER: One of your artistic | 
youth might like to make an illuminated || 
scroll for the worship center with the | 
words, “Love Changes Things.” Or go} 
through your Sunday school files and ||) 
find a picture of Jesus healing or teach- | 
ing. 
PRELUDE: 
celling”’ 
CaLt TO WorsuHIP: | 
Lift up your hearts, oh lift them to the | 


“Love Divine, All Loves Ex- | 


Lord, | 
That the Lord of Love may come into} 
your lives. iI 
Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” or| 


“Give of Your Best to the Master” 
Scripture: John 3:16 
OFFERING, with offertory sentence: | 
“Not what we give, but what we} 
share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare; | 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds | 
three, f 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and| 
me.” 
—James RussELL Lowe. 


Story: “A Lesson from Prison” 


Eugene Debs, the great labor leader, | 
was often in prison. He was in prison at 


2The Missionary Education Movement text for 
junior highs on this year’s theme of Cooperation 
for a Christian Nation. 


Pe es en 


—_ 


Se, Ate eR PRIA A e  —t 


fice. 


' model prisoner. 


_ Atlanta, Georgia for four years. When he 
| was finally released the prisoners crowded 


around him to bid him farewell. They 
cried like babies because he had been so 
good to them. 

At Atlanta, he had been a “trusty” and 
assigned to help in the prison hospital. 
One day as he crossed the prison yard on 


/ an errand, he saw a guard hitting a 


brawny colored prisoner who had been 
misbehaving. The guard hit him again 
and again over the head with a blackjack. 


| The convict was left, slumped on the 


ground and bleeding profusely. Everyone 
else was afraid to go near but Eugene 
Debs quietly went back to the prison hos- 
pital and secured water and towels. When 
the wounded prisoner regained conscious- 
ness, Eugene Debs was cleaning off his 
wounds and binding them up. “What do 
you think you’re doing?” growled the 
prisoner. 

As the days passed the convict was 
amazed at the loving care with which Eu- 
gene Debs sought to bring him back to 
health. They had many long talks to- 
gether. But when he was well enough to 
leave the hospital, he was sent to a differ- 
ent section of the prison and Eugene 
Debs could no longer keep in touch with 
him. 

Months passed. Public sentiment was 
aroused and word came to release Eugene 
Debs. The warden called him into his of- 
“Do you remember that tough pris- 
oner you cared for in the hospital after he 
had a fracas with one of the guards?” the 
warden asked. ‘He was the worst one 
we have ever had to deal with. But he 
changed after you took care of him. Said 
he couldn’t let down a guy who cared. I 
think you should know he has become a 
Don’t know what you 
did to him but he is surely a changed per- 
son.” 

As the prison doors clanged shut behind 
Eugene Debs, he was greeted by a flock 
of newspaper reporters. ‘Mr. Debs,” they 
inquired, “have you learned anything 
while in prison?” 

Eugene Debs straightened his shoulders 
as he gently replied, “I have learned that 
nothing can withstand the power of love.” 


Prayer: O God of Love, teach us each 
day to open our hearts to thy love. We 
know that if thy Spirit dwells in us, we 
will be different. Help us to let thy 
power work through us. Amen. 

Hymn: “God Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” or “Take my Life and Let It 
Be” 


BENEDICTION 


_ January 22 


| Tueme: Lives are Changed 


Worsuip CENTER: Tom Curr’s “Follow 
Me” or your favorite head of Christ 
PRELUDE: “We Would See Jesus” or ‘Rise 

Up, O Men of God” 

Catt to Worsuip: ,“Open Thou our 
eyes, that we may behold wondrous 
things out of Thy law.”—Psalm 119:18 
(only using plural). 

Hymn: “O Jesus Once a Nazareth Boy” 
or ‘We Would See Jesus’ or “Rise Up, 
O Men of God!” 

Scripture: Philippians 2:5-11 

OFFERING: 


Offertory Dedication: ‘Lord of All 


Worlds, who art also our Father in heav- 


en, accept, we beseech thee, these offer- 
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ings which we thy children make unto 
thee; and grant that the cause to which 
they are devoted may prosper under thy 
guidance, to the good of the world, the 
advancement of thy kingdom, and the 
glory of thy name; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Amen. 
—Service Book and Ordinal of the 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa. 


A True Story: ‘Their Faces Were Ra- 
diant” 

Anne was making a trip around the 
world. How she had dreamed and 
planned! It scarcely seemed possible that 
now she was actually in the Orient. Al- 
ready she had poked her inquiring nose 
into many interesting places and had 
learned something about how others lived. 

“There is no place like the good old 
U.S.A.,” Anne wrote home. “It is almost 
unbelievable the way some people manage 
to live in some countries. No wonder so 
many of them die young. They surely do 
not look as though they had ever had 
enough to eat.” 

Anne had promised to look up a mis- 
sionary friend of her mother’s in China. 
She had not been too keen about the idea. 
“TI suppose she will be old and want me 
to go to church all the time,” Anne 
moaned. But Miss Jane had written a 
cordial letter and Anne accepted her in- 
vitation—three days at the mission sta- 
tion. 

It had proved to be a very eventful and 
interesting time. One day she and Miss 
Jane were walking down a crowded, nar- 
row Chinese street. Everywhere were peo- 
ple. She thought she had never seen so 
many hopeless faces. Miss Jane’s glowing 
vivacity stood out in the throng. Impul- 
sively Anne turned to Miss Jane, inquir- 
ing, ‘Do most Chinese people always look 
sad, and sort of hopeless?” In reply Miss 
Jane merely asked, “Do all Chinese look 
that way to you?” 

Just then they came to a building out 
of which were pouring women, most of 
them poorly dressed but all with alert, 
happy faces. Eagerly Anne turned to Miss 
Jane. “Who are these women?” she asked 
wonderingly. “They surely do not look 
forlorn and hopeless. They are different, 
sort of radiant.” 

Miss Jane smiled, nodding to this one 
and that one in the group, as she an- 
swered, “These are our Bible women who 
are here for a training school. They are 
radiant. You see they have found Christ 
and he has made such a difference in 
their lives that they now spend their days 
telling others about him.” 

That is the reason that Anne came back 
home and became active in the missionary 
groups of her church. As she said to some 
of her friends several years later, “If you 
could have seen the difference between the 
faces of those Bible women and the rest,— 
well, you’d be as sure as I am that Chris- 
tianity makes a difference.” 

Years have passed. Anne is surer than 
ever that Christianity makes a difference. 
She is proud, too, of the radiance of her 
missionary daughter who is carrying the 
Good News of God’s love to Africa. 


Prayer: O God, our Father, we thank 
thee for Jesus. We want to learn more 
about him for we know that he will 
bring us close to thee. Accept our lives, 
and guide us into a fuller understand- 
ing of the joy which comes to those 
who work with thee to build a Chris- 
tian world. Amen. 

Hymn: “The Voice of God is Calling” or 
‘Living for Jesus” or “Lord, I Want 
to be a Christian” 


BENEDICTION 


January 29 


TuEemMe: How It Works Today. 

Worsuip CENTER: Select from your Sun- 
day school file a picture showing some 
deed of helpfulness. 

PRELUDE: “God Send Us Men Whose Aim 
*Twill Be,” or ‘““Where Cross the Crowd- 
ed Ways of Life” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 37:5-6. 

Hymn: The hymn used as the prelude. 

Scripture: John 15:12-17. 

OFFERING: 


Offertory Dedication: “O God, the Fa- 
ther of mercies: receive thou the offering 
which we bring thee at this time, as a 
part of the worship of thy house. May 
these gifts be symbols of a consecration 
that knows no limit, that holds nothing 
back from thee, who gives all, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


—Service Book and Ordinal of the Pres- 
byterian Church of South Africa. 


Tax: “How it Works Today.” (The fol- 
lowing may be suggestive: ) 


Recently one of the head men at the 
United Nations Assembly said to a visit- 
ing group, “The way to change the world 
is to begin now, where you are, and build 
peace. Christianity can be the greatest 
force in the world for peace. It would be 
impossible to have the U.N. today if 
Christian missionaries had not been laying 
the foundations of love and understanding 
for many years.” 

Does being a Christian make a differ- 
ence in lives? 

When Toyohiko Kagawa was in the 
United States he was taken on a Lincoln 
Pilgrimage by a group from the Illinois 
Council of Churches. 

At noon the men went to clean up be- 
fore lunch. When they gathered at the 
appointed place to eat, they missed Mr. 
Kagawa. One of the men went back to 
the washroom to look for him. There he 
was, picking up the paper towels others 
had carelessly thrown on the floor. 

With a word of apology for keeping the 
others waiting he said gently, ‘The jani- 
tor in a place like this must have a great 
deal of work. I did not realize you were 
waiting, so I thought I would help him.” 
Mr. Kagawa was not too engrossed with 
being entertained by a group of outstand- 
ing men, to forget to think of others. 

When Dr. Albert Schweitzer was in this 
country last summer as a special guest at 
the great Goethe celebration, he was be- 
ing interviewed by important newspaper 
men at a railroad station in Chicago. Sud- 
denly he excused himself and hurried to 
help an old lady, poorly clad but burdened 
with heavy suitcases, onto a train. Where 
others might have enjoyed the triumphs of 
praise for his great achievements in the 
fields of science, theology, and music, he 
was more interested in being helpful to 
someone in need of assistance. 

Many people consider Dr. Kagawa and 
Dr. Schweitzer as among the greatest liv- 
ing Christians today. ‘They constantly re- 
flect the God of love whom they so sin- 
cerely serve. 


Prayer: O Lord, help us to be truly 
Christian in our hearts, forgetful of self 
but always alert to the needs of others. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
or “Have Thine Own Way, Lord,” or 
“Lord, I Want to Be a Christian.” 


BENEDICTION 


an 


Se aneh Young P. vople’s 


Departments 


by Hazel E. Anderson* 


THEME FoR JANUARY: That I May Know 

Him 

The theme to be carried out in each 
service is, how we know God through va- 
rious means. For the worship center for 
this first service, use a picture of people 
praying or one of the pictures of Jesus 
praying. A good one to choose is “Christ 
Praying at Dawn.” A beautiful colored 
slide is available at your nearest church 
audio-visual center. Ask for the manual 
that accompanies the slide and use the 
material in it in connection with the serv- 
ice. 


January 1 

Tueme: That We May Know Him 
Through Prayer 

PRELUDE: Hymn tune, Sweet Hour of 
Prayer 


CALL TO WorsHIP: 
Come, sound his praise abroad 
And hymns of glory sing: 
Come, worship at his throne, 
Come, bow before the Lord: 
We are his works and not our own; 
He formed us by his word. 
—Isaac WATTS 


Hymn: ‘What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus” 

PRAYER: (by the leader) 

Orrerinc: (When the offering is present- 


ed, the group stands and sings the Dox- 

ology.) 

LEADER: Through all the ages men have 
been trying to find God. Some have 
found him in the quiet of the out-of- 
doors, some in the church, some beside 
crude altars of stone. God has been 
most perfectly revealed in his Son, Jesus 
Christ, whom to know is to know God. 
Let us think today of how we can know 
God better by means of prayer. 

ScripTurE: (To be read responsively) 
Leader: And when you pray, you must 

not be like the hypocrites; for they love 
to stand and pray in the synagogues and 
at the street corners, that they may be 
seen by men. Truly, I say to you, they 
have their reward. 

Group: But when you pray, go into your 
room and shut the door and pray to your 
Father who is in secret; and your Father 
who sees in secret will reward you. 

Leader: And in praying do not heap up 
empty phrases as the Gentiles do; for they 
think that they will be heard for their 
many words. 

Group: Do not be like them, for your 
Father knows what you need before you 
ask him. 

—Matthew 6:5-8 R.S. V. 

MEDITATION: 

It is not always possible to pray each 
day at the same time, nor is it possible to 
say what our prayer shall be each day. 
Some days prayer springs from our hearts 


Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


1From picture by Sallman. S.V.E., No. CP 161. 
$1.00 with manual. 
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*Associate Editor. 


because of the beauty of the morning. 
Other times, prayer swells from our hearts 
when tasks confront us, challenging our 
strength and knowledge. Sometimes along 
a crowded street our hearts breathe a 
prayer of gratitude. Sometimes at our 
desks, our hearts seek God for wisdom, for 
perseverance, and for guidance. In mo- 
ments of sublime happiness for a moment 
we are alone with God through gratitude, 
even though surrounded with friends. 


From the depths of despair our heart _ 


seeks God for solace. 

So when my heart needs God, I seek 
him no matter what the day, the hour, or 
where I happen to be. And always I find 
my Father waiting. And he seems to be 
waiting just for me. 


Hymn: “Take Time to Be Holy” 

CLosinc PrayER: What a privilege it is 
for us to come to thee in prayer, our 
Father. May we take advantage of the 
privilege often. Teach us to pray. In 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 


January 8 


For the worship center for this service 
use an open Bible flanked with lighted 
candles. Put the Bible on a piece of dark 
velvet which will add color and richness 
to the center of interest. 


THEME: That We May Know Him 

Through the Bible 
PRELUDE: “O Word of God Incarnate” 
CALL TO WorsHIP: 

Leader: In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. . . The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork. 

Response: (To be sung; refrain of ‘Day 
Is Dying in the West’’) 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, 

Heaven and earth are full of thee, 

Heaven and earth are praising thee 

O Lord most high. 

RESPONSIVE SERVICE: 

Leader: Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my path. 

Group: Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God. 

Leader: Thy word have I hid in mine 
heart, that I might not sin against thee. 

Group: Open thou my eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law. 
OFFERING SERVICE 


MEDITATION: 

It is God to whom our thanks belong 
for the Bible, for it was he who inspired 
the men who wrote it. Through the years 
the Bible has been the strength of people 
as it is our strength today. In spite of 
all the best sellers that are written each 
year, the Bible still heads the list. The 
Bible is part of our Christian heritage, but 
we do not always appreciate it as we 
should. It reveals God to us and traces 
for us his dealings with people through 
the ages. It can be a guide to us in our 
relationship with God if we will read and 
study it and try to live by it. 

PoEM: 
When I am tired, the Bible is my bed; 

Or in the dark, the Bible is my Light. 
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When I am hungry, it is the vital bread; 
Or fearful, it is armor for the fight. 
When I am sick, ’tis healing medicine; 
Or lonely, thronging friends I find 
therein. 


If I would work, the Bible is my tool; 
Or play, it is a harp of happy sound. 
If I am ignorant, it is my school; 
If I am sinking, it is solid ground. 
If I am cold, the Bible is my fire; 
And wings, if boldly I aspire. 
Should I be lost, the Bible is my guide; 
Or naked, it is raiment, rich and warm. 
Am I imprisoned, it is ranges wide; ze | 
Or tempest-tossed, a shelter from the | , 
storm. 
Would I adventure, ’tis a gallant sea; 
Or would I rest, it is a flowery lea. 


Does gloom oppress? The Bible is a sun. 
Or-ugliness? It is a garden fair. i), 
—Author Unknown } ~ 
LITANY: oi 
Leader: For those who recorded faith- 
fully thy message and passed it on to us, 
Group: We give thee thanks, O God. 
Leader: 
were loyal to the truth, no matter what © 
the cost, 
Group: We give thee thanks, O God. 
Leader: For the privilege of reading the - 
Bible in our own language, 
Group: We give thee thanks, O God. 
Leader: Help us to show our gratitude 
by reading thy word every day. 

Group: This is our prayer, O God. i 
Leader: Help us to reverence thy Word | 
and to use it as a guide for our lives. 

Group: This is our prayer, O God. 


Mizpau BENEDICTION (Genesis 31:29) 


January 15 


For the center of interest in your wor- 
ship center, use a small model of a church, 
or a picture of one. 
Tueme: That We 

Through the Church 
PreLupDe: ‘The Church’s 

tion” if 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 84:1-4. (Spo- j}/ 

ken, or perhaps sung as a solo by one of || 
the group.) | 
Prayer: God our Father, wilt thou guide | 

us in this service of worship. Give us a 

greater appreciation of the church. Help | 

us to understand better the meaning of | 
church membership. Make us loyal and 

true to the church of which we are a 

part. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 4 
OFFERING SERVICE 
Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 


LEADER: “What Is the Church?” | FF 

When we speak of the church, what do | 
we mean? 
worship? Is it the creed we repeat so of- | 
ten? Is it the minister of the church? Is} 
it the official boards of the church? It is | 
more than all of these. It is you and I} 


May Know Him | 


One Founda- | 


and all men everywhere who have pro- | 
claimed their faith in Christ as their Sav- | 


iour and have become a part of the great 
body of Chrsitian believers. Paul in speak- 
ing of the church pointed out the im- 
portance of each member. “For as the 
body is one, and hath many members, and } 
all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one body; so also is Christ. 
Now ye are the body of Christ, and mem- 
bers in particular.” 
In joining the church one makes a sol- 
emn promise before God to keep the vows 
he takes. As we serve in our church, we 


find ourselves in closer touch with God)) 


For the courage of those who | , 


Is it the building where we |): 


J} 


id 


4 


_ for the church is his and its concerns are 
his. 
| 5 
| Let us think of what the church has 
meant to us. 


_ Gumep MEDITATION: 
Let us think of the church to which we 
were taken when still very small. (Pause.) 
Let us remember the church which 
trained us in the things of God when we 
' were children. (Pause.) 
| Let us think of the church of which we 
'| first became a member. (Pause.) 
Let us think of all that our church 
'/ means to us now. (Pause.) 
|| Let us each, in the secret of our own 
heart, pledge our loyalty anew to our 
church and to our God who is worshiped 
in it. (Pause.) 
| SpeciaL Music: “How Lovely Are Thy 
Dwellings” 
- CANDLE-LIGHTING SERVICE: 
(There should be three candles in can- 
dlesticks on a table near the leader. One 


‘candle is white, one red and one blue.) 


Me | 


j 
yy 


. God and man.” 


Group: 


i solo voice, or by a selected group.) 


| First candle-lighter: I light the white 
candle which represents the gospel of Je- 
‘sus Christ. Jesus Christ is the Light of 


| the world and white represents his purity. 


Second candle-lighter: I light the red 
| candle which stands for those who have 
suffered and worked and even died that 
‘the church might live on. May we be 
_ worthy to follow in their footsteps. 
| Third candle-lighter: I light the blue 
| candle which represents devotion and loy- 
_ alty. Let it be the symbol of our pledge 
_ to be true to our church and the Saviour 

whom it presents to a lost world. 


| Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal!” 
| BENEDICTION 
| January 22 


Use a copy of Hofmann’s “Christ at 


, | Twelve” or some other beautiful picture 


of Christ for the worship center. 
_THeme: That We May Know Him 
Through Christ 


| PrELuDE: “Fairest Lord Jesus” (With vio- 


lin descant, if possible.) 


_ Catt To WorsHIP: 


J 
| Leader: 
Jesus, we look to thee, 
Thy promised presence claim; _ 
Thou in the midst of us shalt be, 
Assembled in thy name. 


Present we know thou art; 
But, O, thyself reveal! 
Now, Lord, let every waiting heart 
The mighty comfort feel. 
—CHARLES WESLEY 
"Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” 


| Scripture: (unison) Luke 4: 16-22 
| Hymn; “Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee” 


OFFERING SERvICE: (To be conducted as 
last week.) 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE: 


| Leader: Jesus has revealed God to us 
_ completely. In Jesus we find God’s plan 
_ for our salvation perfected and fulfilled. 
' Let us review the life of Jesus in song. 
. First we sing of his birth. 
Song: (Either by the entire group, a 
"oO 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” stanza 2. 
_ Leader: We are told that Jesus grew 
' physically, mentally and in “favor with 
Let us sing of him as he 
_ grew to boyhood and young manhood. 
Song: “Young and Radiant He Is Stand- 
| ing,” stanza 1. 
Leader: As Jesus went about teaching 
and healing we see him always loving, un- 


December, 1949 


afraid, tender and strong. People thronged 
about him and children ran to him. Again 
we sing. 

Song: “I Think When I Read That 
Sweet Story of Old” 

Leader: Jesus never wearied of helping 
those in need. He was ever ready with 
healing for the sick and sympathy for the 
poor and down-trodden. Let us sing of 
him as he went about doing good. 


Leader: To see Jesus is to love him and 
to love him is to follow him. As we sing, 
let us make the song our personal dedica- 
tion to Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Lord. 

Song: “Just As I Am, Thine Own to 
Be” 


SILENT PRAYER 
BENEDICTION 


January 29 
Use a cross as the center of interest for 
this service. 


TuHEeme: That We 
Through Service 


PRELUDE: ‘Jesus Calls Us” 
CALL To Worsuip: Psalm 100 
Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us” 
MEDITATION: 


May Know Him 


Jesus again and again said, “Follow 
me.” For those he called there was work 
to be done and service to be rendered, 
that the Kingdom of God might come. 
Today he still calls and through him we 
hear the voice of God speaking to us. 
Jesus in all the power and winsomeness 
of his young manhood calls the youth of 
today to carry out God’s work in the 
world. He did not shrink from the task 
when he was here; nor did he become dis- 
couraged and give it up when success did 
not come. He had faith. 

All this he would say to youth today. He 
would have youth see the needs of the 
world. He would give youth a triumphant 
faith that will surmount all difficulties. He 


“OQ Master Workman of the - 


challenges youth to a life of consecrated 
service. And he has promised that he will 
be with those who serve him so they need 
not be afraid. 


Hymn: “Are Ye Able?” 
Scripture: Isaiah 6:1-8 
OFFERING SERVICE 
Porm: “Here Am I” 


I ask no heaven till earth be Thine; 
No glory crown while work of mine 
Remaineth here. 


When earth shall shine among the stars, 
Her sins wiped out, her captives free, 
Her voice a music unto Thee, 
For crown, more work give Thou to me, 
Lord, here am I. 
—Author Unknown 


SpeciaL Music: “Lord, We Come With 
Hearts Aflame” 


LITANY: 


Leader: To serve God we must be loyal 
to Christ and his cause. 

Group: As those who would be worthy 
to adventure in service with Christ, we 
will strive to be more loyal to him. 

Leader: To serve God we must practice 
the law of love. 


Group: We will try to love God with all 
our hearts, souls and minds and to be 
more mindful of our neighbors. 

Leader: To serve God, we must have 
the spirit of brotherhood in our hearts. 


Group: We will try to remember that 
God created of one blood all nations of 
the earth and we will try to be kind and 
sympathetic with all whom our lives touch, 
regardless of race or language or color. 


Leader: To serve God, we must be will- 
ing to seek service in the name of Christ. 


Group: We will ask God to open our 
eyes to the needs of the world and to give 
us faith that we can have a part in the 
bringing in of his Kingdom. 


PRAYER OF CONSECRATION 


THE MAN BORN 
TO BE KING 


The Life of Christ in Twelve Dramatic Episodes 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


“A magnificent achievement in both art and religion. Although the story 
and characters belong to the first century of the Christian era the struggle 
she portrays is timeless and universal. Readers of the book; feel that they 
are living witnesses—even participants in the greatest drama of the ages 
—the drama of the Eternal wrestling with the temporal.’—FRED EASTMAN. 


$3.75 


RELIGION IN 


THE KINDERGARTEN 
ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 


“It seems extremely practical and yet embodies ‘the newest methods in 
the religious development of young children. It should be extremelyj help- 
ful to both kindergarten teachers and parents."—EVELYN TYNDALL, Di- 
tector Leadership Training, The Protestant Council of the City of New York. 


$2.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 


B/E: pel in ees. 


Curriculum units, program materials and teach- 
ing helps recently published 


Once EACH QUARTER, in the March, 
June, September, and December numbers 
of the International Journal of Religious 
Education, there is presented a list of 
newly published graded curriculum, gen- 
eral program materials, and teaching helps. 
The following list has been prepared with 
the cooperation of member and related 
agencies of the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

These materials should be ordered from 
denominational book stores or from the 
publishers indicated. 


Sunday Church 
School Series 


Canadian Bible Lesson Series. 
Toronto 2B, Canada, United Church Pub- 
lishing House and Baptist Publications 
Committee of Canada, 1949. 


INTERMEDIATE: Being Christian 
Where I Live, October to December 1949, 
by Margaret E. Hutchins. The Intermedi- 
ate Teacher, 80 pp., 30c; The Intermedi- 
ate Class, 64 pp., 13c. 


SENIOR: Being Christian Where I 
Live, October to December 1949, by Pe- 
ter Gordon White. The Senior Teacher, 
64 pp., 30c; The Senior Class, 64 pp., 13c. 


Bible and Life Series. 
Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1949. 


SENIOR: Course XI, Part 1, second 
year, first quarter, Lord and Master, by 
Clarence Jordan, Teacher’s book, 96 pp., 
45c; Pupil’s study book, 134 pp., 25c. 


Christian Growth Series. 
Philadelphia 7, Columbus 15, Rock Island, 
Christian Growth Press, 1949. 


SENIOR: Third year, first quarter, 
Christ in Old Testament History, by Amos 
John Traver (the first of four quarters of 
“Christ in the Bible’). Pupil’s study 
book, 64 pp., 16c; Teacher’s guide, 64 pp., 
22c. Each quarter is beautifully illustrat- 
ed in color with pictures, charts, and maps 
carefully correlated with the text. An 
order of department worship is included. 


Closely Graded Courses. 


Nashville, The Graded Press, 1949. 


PRIMARY: Course 1, Part 2, by Lois 
Eddy McDonnell and Gertrude Sheldon, 
Working Together in Home and Church 
(teacher’s text), and My Book for Home 
and Church (pupil’s book). Course I, 
Part 2, by Elizabeth C. Allstron, Growing 
in God’s World (teacher’s text), and My 
Book About God’s World (pupil’s book). 
Course III, Part 2, by Emma Jane Kramer 
and Lena A. Rauschenberg, Learning to 
Work and Worship (teacher’s text), and 
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Let All the People Praise Thee (pupil’s 
book). Each teacher’s text 160 pp., 50c. 
Each pupil’s book 72 pp., 35c. Teaching 
picture sets $1.25 a set. 


INTERMEDIATE: Counselor's Guide 
(for use with intermediate closely graded 
lessons), by Lucile Desjardins, 112° pp., 
50c. Course VII, Part 2, by Lowell Bris- 
tol Hazzard and Alma S. Sheridan. Course 
VIII, Part 2, by Frances Nall. Course IX, 
Part 2, by Cranston Clayton and Marie 
Cole Powell. For each course there are 
the following materials: Pupil’s Guidebook, 
48 pp., 20c. Pupil’s Reading Book, 112 
pp., 30c. Leaders Guide, 111 pp., 40c. 
Worship picture sets, $2.50 a set. 


The Pilgrim Series. 
Boston 8, The Pilgrim Press, 1949. 


GRADES 3 AND 4 (Lower Junior): 
The Story of Joseph, by Armilda and Vic- 
tor Keiser. Pupil’s edition, 32 pp., 28c. 
Teacher’s edition, 64 pp., 28c. This course 
helps boys and girls enjoy the story of 
Joseph. It helps them to see themselves 
and their own families and personal prob- 
lems. It gives appreciation of the Bible 
as a source of interesting stories. 


GRADES 5 AND 6 (Junior): Songs of 
the Bible, by Ethel Tilley. Pupil’s edi- 
tion, 48 pp., 30c. Teacher’s edition, 64 
pp., 28c. This course shows how the He- 
brew people celebrated every happening of 
life: festivals, friendship, war, sorrow, joy, 
and their hopes for a Messiah, their praises 
in the Temple; in poetry and poetic ex- 
pression as found mainly in the Psalms. 


JUNIOR HIGH: John Explains, by 
Stella and Lowell Hazzard. Pupil’s edi- 
tion, 97 pp., 35c. Teacher’s edition, 160 
pp-, 60c. Helps students to understand 
John’s gospel as an explanation of what 
Jesus means for individuals and for human 
life. 


YOUNG PEOPLE: Letters to Live By, 
by Edwin P. Booth. Pupil’s edition, 88 
pp-, 35c. Teacher’s edition, 88 pp., 60c. 
This course presents the letters of James 
and Peter in terms of pertinent qeustions. 


OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
ADULTS: God’s Will Revealed in the 
Bible, by Harding Gaylord, 96 pp., 60c. 
“The biblical stories, addresses, and dis- 
cussion presented in this course of lessons 
have a two-way significance and interest: 
they tell us something about how God’s 
will is revealed in the Bible and also some- 
thing about the people who are spokesmen 
for God.” 


Electives and 
Fellowship Plans 


FOR YOUTH 


Youth and Recreation, by E. O. Harbin. 


Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, fo: 
the Editorial Division, Methodist Board o! 
Education, 1949, 48 pp., 35c. A program 
elective for seniors and older youth. One 
of a series of six that cover the majo1 
areas of emphasis in the program of the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship. 


Jesus Christ Is Our Lord, a manual fo1 
Young People’s Societies, the Presbyteriar 
Church in Canada, 125 pp. Contains pro- 
gram suggestions for twenty-seven sessions. 


Junior-Hi Kit, Number 6. Philadelphia 
7, Westminster Press, 1949. $2.50 per kit 
This kit contains thirty-one detailed pro- 
grams in the areas of Faith and Life. 
Stewardship, Christian Fellowship, and 
Christian Outreach; five programs for spe- 
cial occasions, and a Sponsor’s Manual for 
adult advisers. 


Youth Fellowship Kit, Volume VII. 
Philadelphia 7, Westminster Press, 1949. 
$3.00 per kit. Discussion topics and year- 
round program suggestions for young peo- 
ple’s fellowships, societies and clubs. Con- 
tains thirty discussion topics, eight forums 
on pertinent subjects, a new recreation 
section, 26 pages of worship programs, and 
eight workshops. 


Talk-A-Skits (for Hi-Y and Tri Hi-Y 
Clubs), by Howard M. Shinn, Jr., New 
York, Association Press. 32 pp., 35c. A 
collection of role-playing dramatic presen- 
tations of problems facing teen-age youth 
today. Designed for club discussion by 
teen-agers themselves, but adaptable for 
use by panels or conferences. There are 
descriptions on how to use the skits, and 
a list of special resource material for each 
skit. 

This Business of Living, by Percy R. 


Hayward. New York, Association Press, 
160 pp., $2.00. (Reviewed in book séc- 
tion. ) 


FOR ADULTS 


Family Study Plan Courses. 
New -York, The National Council, The 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 1949. 


Successful Marriage and the Christian 
Family. Four pamphlets: 1. “Marriage 
1949 Model vs. Christian Marriage;” 2. 
“Building a Successful Marriage; 3. “Per- 
sonal Adjustments in Marriage;” 4. “How 
the Church Helps the Christian Family.” 
15c each; Leader’s guide, “How to Or- 
ganize a Lively Meeting,” 25c. Complete 
packet, $1. 

The Prayer Book Speaks in Our Uncer- 
tain Age. Five pamphlets: 1. “The Strug- 
gle for the Prayer Book;” 2. “Power for 
Living from Worship;” 3. “Our Difficul- 
ties as Christians; 4. “How to Say Your 
Prayers with the Prayer Book;’ 5. “The 
Prayer Book and a Christian Society.” 15¢ 
each. Leader’s guide, “Opening the Prayer 
Book to Adults,” 15¢. Complete Packet, 
$1.00. 

Creative Choices in Life. Three pam- 
phlets: 1. “Finding and Using Your Tal- 
ents;” 2. “Time is a Vanishing Asset;” 
3. “Money and a Satisfying Life.” 15c 
each. Leader's guide, “Creative Choices 
in Life,” 15c. Complete packet, $1.00. 


How to Teach Adults. A guide for 
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rgy and lay leaders using family study 
n courses. 47 pp., 25c. 


thany Study Course 


Strong Son of God, by Dwight E. Ste- 
ison. St. Louis, Christian Board of 
blication, 1949, 96 pp., 50c. A 13-ses- 
n study of the life of Jesus for older 
ing people and adults. It is written so 
to direct the student to the Gospels. 
iestions help to relate the teachings of 
us to our day. 


hurch of the Brethren 


A Guide to Planning for Christian Fam- 

Life Education in Your Church and 
ine, 1949-1950. Elgin, Illinois; Depart- 
nt of Family Life, Church of the Breth- 
i 29 pp., 25c.” 


acation Religious 


ducation 


Finding God Through Work and Wor- 
ip, by Mary Esther McWhirter. Phila- 
Iphia, The Pilgrim Press, published for 
e Cooperative Publishing Association, 
49. A course for juniors. The leader’s 
<t is developed in two units of two 
seks each, the units of which may be 
ed separately or together. The pupif’s 
ok is also in two sections: Finding God 
rough Work and Finding God through 
orship. It contains pictures, additional 
yries and resource materials. Pupil’s edi- 
mn, 64 pp., 40c. Teacher’s edition, 160 
»., $2.00. 


Materials for the Home 


Nursery Roll Messages, by Eleanor M. 
Stelzner. Philadelphia, The United Lu- 
theran Publication House, 1949, 54 pp., 
50c. This packet contains a series of 
twelve messages to be sent at quarterly in- 
tervals by the nursery department to the 
parents of little children. Included are 
birthday and congratulatory cards with 
envelopes. Printed in color with four- 
color illustrations. 


Missionary Education 

Living and Learning in Japan, by Clara 
Cockerille. Nashville, Methodist Board of 
Education, 1949. 64 pp., 50c. A unit of 
work for primary children, used in addi- 
tional sessions for missionary education. 


Christian Workers in Japan, by Lola M. 
Hazelwood. Nashville, Methodist Board 
of Education, 1949. 64 pp., 50c. A unit 
of work for juniors, used in additional ses- 
sions for missionary education. 


Worship Resources 


Story Sermons and Plans for the Junior 
Church, by Marian W. Gannaway. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949, 160 pp., 
$2.00. Forty-three story sermons on themes 
of special interest to junior boys and girls, 
for junior church programs—together with 
plans for organizing and administering a 
junior church, setting up an effective pro- 
gram, and organizing a choir. Valuable 
also as suggestive material for services oth- 
er than the junior church. 


Talks to Youth, by Gordon C. Speer. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949. 128 
pp., $1.50. Eighteen brief messages on 
vital subjects, offering young people sound, 
mature thinking on important aspects of 


‘The Project Guide 


The Activity Quarterly 
Easy activities which make DOERS out of 
HEARERS. 


Recommended and used by many supervisors. 


Big Autumn Issue 55c 
Winter Issue 35c 
Yearly Subscription $1.00 


ETHEL BURTON SAXER 


Author and Publisher, 
Eagles Mere, Penna. 
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The world-famous commentary 


7e on the International 


Nee Bible Lessons 


for teachers, pastors, bible students 


2754! tly WILBUR M. SMITH 


Published by W. A. WILDE CO. 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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THE SNOWDEN—-DOUGLASS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


by EARL L. DOUGLASS 


This is the twenty-ninth annual vol- 
ume of this famous Commentary on the 
International Sunday School Lessons. 
Once again Dr. Douglass presents clear, 
lucid expositions on the Biblical pas- 
sages. He supplies helpful, practical 
teaching aids that teachers and minis- 
ters have depended upon for years. 
Stimulating illustrative material drawn 
from history, literature and present-day 


events enliven each lesson and drive 
home the essential points of the lessons. 

New this year are lists of books for 
suggested reading and also an interest- 
ing new introduction on “How Best to 
Use This Commentary.” 

These lessons are Biblical in content 
and Evangelical in emphasis. They are 
indispensable to the work of the pastor, 
teacher and church officer. $2.50. 


at all hantealores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
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ry! Monthly Family Magazine 
for Every Christian Home 


: 4 : Wopypn for he Castine Yom 
Hearthsione 


HEARTHSTONE 


° 

Wholesome fiction and articles for 
all ages, family counseling, fam- 
ily worship ideas, suggestions for 
family fun and recreation, etc.— 
all distinctively Christian in 
viewpoint—are yours in the 
amazingly colorful and appeal- 
ing HEARTHSTONE. 


If you are not receiving a Chris- 
tian family magazine through 
your church, send for a sample 
of HEARTHSTONE. 


25 cents per copy; $2.50 per yearly 
subscription; 5 or more subscrip- 
tions to one address, 60 cents each 
per quarter. 


Christian Board of Publication—St. Louis 3, Mo. 


1452 
PAGES 


$7.50 


SS 


tHE Complete, Concise 
AUTHORITY 


This is the authoritative work that 
ministers and serious-minded laymen 
have long sought. Based on sound 
Protestant scholarship, it is the come 
plete one-volume Commentary. 


Actually, the Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary is a condensed Bible Library of more 


than 1400 pages—five, helpful, fact- 
filled books within a single binding. The 
five titles are: Articles on the Bible as a 
Whole, Articles on the Old Testament, 
Commentary on the Books of the Old 
Testament, Articles on the New Testa- 
ment, and Commentary on the Books of 
the New Testament, 


At all Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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life. Prepared by prominent ministers, ed- 
ucators, and youth leaders, the talks are 
rich in illustrations, may be easily adapted 
to school assemblies, church worship serv- 
ices, or other youth programs. 


Books for Children 


My Book About Jesus, by Esther Frei- 
vogel. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1949, 46 pp., 65c. To be read aloud to 
small children, this book consists of eight 
stories about Jesus, based on verses from 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Each story 
describes, in terms suitable for children, 
an important episode in Jesus’ teaching 
life. 

Holiday for Helpers, by Dorothy West- 
lake Andrews. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1949, 48 pp., 65c. A group of Sun- 
day school children plan a party for their 
fathers as thanks for their work in deco- 
rating the primary classroom. The chil- 
dren have a wonderful time meeting each 
other’s fathers and learning about their 
professional duties. 


And So the Wall Was Built, by Imogene 
McPherson. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1949, 49 pp., 65c. Stories of some 
of the Jewish kings and prophets are told 
to Caleb, an eight-year-old boy who lived 
in Jerusalem at the time of Nehemiah. As 
they read about Caleb’s experiences, chil- 
dren will learn not only about important 
events of Jewish history, but also what 
sort of people make wise and good leaders. 


Good News to Tell, by Florence M. Tay- 
lor. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1949, 


50 pp., 65c. As seen through the eyes of 
Mark, this is the story of the beginning of 
the Christian Church. Children will meet 
here many famous New Testament fig- 
ures. They will discover that it took cour- 
age to be a follower of Jesus. 


Children’s Prayers for Every Day, by 
Jessie Eleanor Moore. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1949, 64 pp., $1.00. (Ages 
4-10) Forty-six simple prayers, grouped 
under such headings as “At the Table,” 
“Our Home,” “Our World.” Each group 
begins with prayers which are meaningful 
to quite young children and goes on to in- 
clude subjects and ideas suitable to older 
children. 


Ten Days Till Harvest, by Elsie Ball. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949, 128 
pp., $1.75. (Ages 7-11) A vivid story of 
the days.of the prophets, and of Nathan’s 
adventures as he seeks the prophet Micah 
to help right a wrong done by his father. 
Especially valuable for its accurate picture 
of life and customs in Judea at the time 
of the prophets. 


A Promise to Keep, by James D. Smart. 
Philadelphia 7, Westminster Press, 1949. 
222 pp., $2.50. Written in everyday Eng- 
lish, the exciting stories of the Bible are 
cqndensed into a consecutive narrative. 
Clear and concise, the narrative takes its 
readers all the way from the time of 
Abraham to the establishment of the Early 
Christian Church. 


Books for Young People 


God Has Spoken, by Noel Freedman 
and James D. Smart. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1949. 262 pp., $2.00. The 
prophets, kings, and ordinary folk who 
figure in the Old Testament are shown to 
be real people, faced with the same basic 
problems as ourselves. The various books 
of the Old Testament are discussed indi- 
vidually and by groups. Their respective 
messages are Clearly brought out, and pre- 
sented against the background of the times 
in which the books are written. 


The One Story, by Hulda Niebuhr. Phil- 
adelphia, Westminster Press, 1949. 186 
pp., $2.00. Through this book, the reader 
is enabled to see the basic unity of the 
Bible. First, the author has condensed the 
most important Biblical events into a con- 
secutive narrative. Second, she has made 
it clear that all these events comprise one 
great story—the story of how God set 
about winning men to himself. 


Hymns and Songs 


World of Song, published by the Danish | 


American Young Peoples League (Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of America), 
Grand View College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
(Order from Bookstore.) A collection of 


hymns and songs designed primarly for | 


use in youth groups. Printed in 11 units, 
which may be bought individually for 25¢ 
each, and gathered in decorated ring- 
binder. In addition to the song units, 
there is a unit, for 75c, consisting of Scan- 
dinavian Singing Games and Folk Dances. 
Complete set of songs plus game units with 
ring-binder, $3.25. 
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... and their lives are individual in their needs and wants. 
Ministers particularly have many extraordinary problems 
with regard to unforeseeable sickness and accidents. 


and HERE 1S.A NEW “CUSTOM-BUILT INSURANCE POLICY”* 
TAILORED TO YOUR OWN INDIVIDUAL NEEDS! 


IT COVERS: We have developed a brand new type of Health and Accident In- 
Disability at Home surance, THE ADVANCE POLICY, designed for ministers and 
Disability in Hospital their families—with the radical new innovation of a graded premi- 
Disability caused by Accident um cost—issued in units—the cost is based on your age at time of 
Disability caused by Sickness issuance of policy. The basic $75 unit, ranging from $4.50 a 


quarter for a man under 30 to $8.25 if he waits until 50 or 55. 
IT PROVIDES: It’s new—it’s adjustable so that you can build an Accident and 


Hospital care Health program to fit your purse and personal need. 


Nursing 
Surgery 
and for your whole family, too! If you are a minister or full-time reli- 
gious worker, be sure to write for com- 
*FOR EXAMPLE: cei Ee plete information, Fill out coupon today. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 


(Legal Reserve Life Insurance) 
100R West Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


disabled 
35 and are totally 
se you are under a 
FY peciaesit Tor only $5.00 quarterly Cae 
ee get $75.00 every month for a ee ae 
killed by accident your beneficiary woul Be pee 
loss of two hands or eyes, arc ne 
onth up to 14 months. ! 
a een the new ADVANCE policy. Special 
ene 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please 
send me your latest information describing the NEW 
CUSTOM-BUILT ADVANCE POLICY. 
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The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia 

Franklin J. Meine, Editor-in-Chief. Chi- 
cago, The Spencer Press, Inc., 1948. 20 
vol. Prices ranging from $79.50 to $149.50. 

In some 20,000 pages, more than 3,200 
writers bring together millions of facts and 
thousands of illustrations about mankind 
and his universe. 

These volumes are an up-to-date, popu- 
larized, yet authoritative, encyclopedia: Its 
purpose: “To provide . . . essential knowl- 
edge in the most useful, accurate, and 
readable form—with proper balance and 
emphasis, with the most effective methods 
of graphic presentation.” From a sam- 
pling of articles in the fields of religion, 
communications, education, psychology, 
and social sciences, it would seem that the 
editors and writers fulfilled this purpose 
rather admirably. 

With Walter Dill Scott, president emer- 
itus of Northwestern University, as chair- 
man of the editorial board, this encyclo- 
pedia draws on a highly selected group of 
writers for its major articles. Prominent 
in the religious field are such names as W. 
F. Albright (“Old Testament”), Virgilius 
Ferm (‘‘Ethics,” “Philosophy,” and ‘Re- 
ligion’”?), W. E. Garrison (“‘Bible,” “Chris- 
tianity,” “Church,” ‘“‘God,”’ “Jesus Christ,” 
and many other articles), E. J. Good- 
speed (‘New Testament”), G. B. Oxnam 
(“Methodism”), and F. J. Sheen (“Ro- 
man Catholic Church’’). 

The encyclopedia is functional. The ed- 
itors state that in order to know what top- 
ics should be included they made exten- 
sive studies of what American people are 
most interested in seeking information 
about. In selection and treatment of these 
topics they have tried to meet the needs 
of every member of the family. Moreover, 
they have tried to be impartial in treating 
controversial topics. 

Technical terms are kept to a minimum; 
those which are used are explained. Spe- 
cial attention is given to new developments 
in all fields, but especially in psychology, 
psychiatry, and related socio-psychological 
problems. 

More than 15,000 photographs, dia- 
grams, photodiagrams, maps, charts, and 
other graphic material are included. For 
instance, a double-page spread of draw- 
ings and text give the life of Jesus Christ. 
In the article on the Bible ten illustrations 
show old manuscripts and important trans- 
lators. Many pages of outstanding color 
photos are also printed in each volume. 

The end paper paintings in each of the 
20 volumes show scenes considered to be 
of outstanding significance in mankind’s 
history. Seven of these are religious in 
nature. With each is a brief interpreta- 
tion and references to articles in the en- 
cyclopedia. 

Many subjects of special interest to re- 
ligious educators are included. There are 
also articles for many Bible characters, Bi- 
ble books, and the major denominations. 
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The article on “Religious Education” 
was written by Dr. Percy R. Hayward. It 
traces the origin and development of the 


Sunday school and religious education 
movement and sketches new developments. 
A brief bibliography, mostly historical, is 
added. 

The encyclopedia can be recommended 
for use in church, school, and home. It is 
authoritative, comprehensive, and _ read- 
able. Although it may not be adequate for 
advanced students, it is admirably suited 
for the great majority of Americans who 
are interested in obtaining further infor- 


This volume reports an unusual confer- 
ence financed by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York and attended by 100 
members of the professions of divinity, 
medicine, law, engineering, and business. 
The purpose of the Conference was to 
provide an opportunity for the exchange 
of experience and ideas, and to consider 
means of improving professional educa- 
tion. The papers which constituted the 
formal part of the conference comprise 
this book, which is divided into three sec- 
tions: The Objectives of Professional Ed- 
ucation, Content and Method in Profes- 
sional Education, and Social and Human- 
istic Aspects of Professional Education. 

H.F.S. 


The Man from Nazareth 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York, 
Harper-and Brothers, 1949. 282 p. $3.00. 


mation about the many fascinating aspects _— 


of mankind and his universe. 
TPs 


Gambling in a Nutshell 


By Orval H. Austin. Louisville, Louis- 
ville Council of Churches, 1949. 48 p. 
Single copies 20c, 10 or more at the rate 
of $10 per hundred. 


Here is propaganda for righteousness. 
Each page of this forty-eight page pam- 
phlet carries a powerful presentation of 
some aspect of the general theme: gam- 
bling is a racket organized by the few to 
exploit the many. The losses of those who 
gamble are not monetary alone but rather 
are spiritual. Also the cost of gambling is 
passed on to the community and society 
even though initially it may be individual. 

This pamphlet has great value. Young 
people and adults will appreciate the very 
helpful logic of its analysis. Church and 
community groups will find very helpful 
the constructive chart of cooperation. 


R. EvL. 
Understanding Adults 
By Donald R. Gorham. Philadelphia, 
The Judson Press, 1948. 162 p. 


There are few books to help the average 
volunteer teacher in the adult field. He 
needs to know something of his group and 
how persons of mature age continue their 
religious development. Dr. Donald B. Gor- 
ham has written just such a simple book 
for lay people. It is clear, brief and non- 
technical. 

Understanding Adults is a “beginners 
book.” One who may have studied in the 
field will not find much that is new in 
Dr. Gorham’s book but that is no reflec- 
tion upon the work. The eighty thousand 
teachers of adult classes in the churches 
of America would find a new direction 
and purpose through a discussion of Un- 
derstanding Adults. And so would the 
adult who might be curious about himself 
or dissatisfied with his present religious 
development. 

REEL: 


Education for Professional 
Responsibility 

A report of the Proceedings of the In- 
ter-Professions Conference on Education 
for Professional Responsibility. Pittsburgh, 


Carnegie Press, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1948. 207 p. 


No minister of this generation has been 
more widely read by the clergy, laymen 
and youth alike than Dr. Fosdick. Thus 
any article, lecture or book by this first 
preacher of America is eagerly read and 
reread. 

The Man Fom Nazareth as His Contem- 


poraries Saw Him is the latest in a long | 


line of books that have lifted the horizons 
of men and women in all walks of life. 
In this work, Dr. Fosdick uses an old 
method, but in a new way, to let the 
reader have close-up pictures of Jesus 
through the eyes of his contemporaries: 
the daily crowds, the Scribes and Phari- 


sees, the sinners, women with their chil- jf) 


dren, his own disciples, the militant na- | 


tionalist? of that day and Jews with a | 
world point of view. } 
Religious education leaders, both pro- 
fessional and lay, will wish to study Dr. 
Fosdick’s book for its teaching values. 
They are to be found in every chapter. 
The author’s insights will enrich adult 
and youth church school class discussions 
and are worthy of a chapter by chapter 


presentation at monthly teacher and leader jj. 


meetings. Ministers will find in this book 
much material for mid-week meetings or | 
church night discussions. q 


Throughout the book Dr. Fosdick has ' 


quoted passages from The Revised Stand- 


ard Version of The New Testament pub- | 


lished in 1946 by Thomas Nelson & Sons, — 
the first product of the work of the Stand- 
ard Bible Committee of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 


This Business of Living 


By Percy R. Hayward. New York, As- — 
sociation Press, 1949. 159 p. $2.00. 


Youth everywhere are interested in the | 
In this writer’s obser- | 


business of living. 
vation, youth are interested in the book 
Dr. Hayward has so titled. 


popular device for writers of youth ma- 


terials these days), Dr. Hayward has given | 


kindly, sage, mellowed wisdom in his own 
peculiarly palatable style. 

Such a book did not grow overnight. 
It represents gleanings from the syndicat- 
ed columns of helps to youth in story pa- 
pers over many years. Viewed solely from 
the standpoint of the selection of ques- 
tions, the book would have value to youth 
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Picking up | 
questions youth ask most frequently (a | 


workers in revealing what youth worry 
about most; where their deepest yearnings 
lie; what their self-felt needs are in their 
own language. (And there is a difference 
"| between needs youth themselves feel, and 
/ needs their well-meaning adult friends 
| think they ought to feel! Dr. Hayward 


apparently has gathered his youth-alia 
from youth themselves). 
But to determine the value of the book 
| (for youth themselves primarily; for adult 
* | workers with youth secondarily), it must 
* | be viewed from the angle of the answers 
to the questions. The writer has found 
here a wealth of helpful business-of-living 
' advice for his own ways. Almost anybody 
would. There is a down-to-earth quality 
_ in the answers. One responds, “Why, I’ve 
felt like that! I know just what he’s talk- 
ing about there.” In. conversations with 
youth who have used the book, similar tes- 
_ timony has been expressed. 

That both youth and some adult work- 
‘ers would disagree with certain answers is 
{almost inevitable, so wide is the range of 
() questions dealt with and so varied the 

_ conditionings of youth. But Dr. Hayward 

;; has succeeded in a remarkable degree to 
» do what writers find extremely difficult: 
“to “lead along” the thinking of the read- 
«Ing audience (as if in a mutual conver- 
1 sation or discussion) until one feels al- 
most as if the conclusions reached were 
one’s own. Through pertinent illustrations 
» | and skillful questions here and there, the 
_ author bids for “reader participation” — 
which is good technique in materials for 
_ youth. Too, there are the inevitable bits 
_ of humor; one imagines the author chuck- 
_ ling as he writes. 
In easy-to-use sections, the helps are of- 
_ fered as follows: (1) “How to Manage 
« Myself”; (2) ‘Problems of Personal Con- 
sm duct’; (3) “My Lifetime Job’; (4) 
“What about Girls and Boys?” (the sec- 
tion youth always turn to first); (5) 
“Marriage Itself’; (6) “What Is Wrong 
«With the World?” (one wishes there had 
i been a more positive note in this section) ; 
yw) |and (7) “My Own Religion.” At the 
back, some practical suggestions are of- 
fered on using this book in youth groups, 
; and a bibliography. ; : 
Criarice M. BowMAn 


my 
« Thinking Christianly 
i By W. Burnet Easton, Jr. New York, 
_ The Macmillan Company, 1948. 136 p. 
$2.50. 
“Not only has Christianity something 
important to say to our world, it has the 
‘' only important thing to say.” This quota- 
tion from Mr. Easton’s book might be 
it | considered the underlying theme. The read- 
er cannot help but admire the probing 
~h | sincerity of the author as he deals with 
» “The Importance of the Eternal,” “The 
(Practice of Faith,” ‘Prayer,’ “Thinking 
ss Christianly About Death,’ “Thinking 
« |Christianly About Evil and Suffering,” 
yi and “The Strategy of the Remnant.” Al- 
|though this book is designed to deal with 
i applications of Christian faith in a mod- 
“! €rn society, much of it is necessarily de- 
py )voted to theology. However, theological 
«0 \implications are handled as the author 
ys }deals with various applications of faith 
yi and not in any systematic method. Rec- 
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$10.00 at all 
bookstores, 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Study Edition of the 
HOLY BIBLE 


No Christmas gift 


will be more cherished 


by any parent, 
friend, or manaster 


HERE is the most complete Bible of its kind. 
“A significantly great achievement. Prepared by 
scholars from many different Protestant denomi- 
nations, it makes clear how the Bible came to be 
and what the Christian Church believes about 
it.’ — Christian Herald. 


@ A self-explaining Study Edition which incor- 
porates the discoveries of modern research in 
history and archaeology, while yet retaining a 
truly Protestant and evangelical viewpoint. Brings 
the modern reader a full understanding of the 
Scriptures without abandoning the familiar and 
well-loved King James Translation. 


@ Almost 2000 pages, beautifully printed and 
bound. 126-page Concordance. Hundreds of word 
definitions, maps. Complete histories of the Old 
and New Testaments. The equivalent of a com- 
plete theological education for the general reader 
who reads it intelligently. “A magnificent edi- 


WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia aN 


ommended reading for the “searching” 
student. 


The Churches and the 
Social Conscience 
By O. T. Binkley. 
tional Foundation Press, 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.25. 


The National Foundation for Education 
in American Citizenship is concerned that 
religion shall exercise its rightful influ- 
ence in the nation. Different phases of 
the influence of the Christian faith and 
institution have been discussed in a num- 
ber of small books. Dr. O. T. Binkley, 
the distinguished professor of Ethics and 
Sociology at the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, has written a stimulat- 
ing monograph on the churches and the 
social conscience. 


D. S. 


Indianapolis 4, Na- 
194855039) p. 


tion!’ — Religious Book Club. 


The development of a public conscience 
in international, industrial and domestic 
relations is a major responsibility of the 
church. However, it is one which the 
church has shifted on too many occasions. 
Christian conscience needs enlightenment 
for intelligent action. Moral earnestness 
does not insure effective social control. 
God expects the church to be sensitive 
and sensible. 


The Noble Army of 
Congregational Martyrs 

By Albert Peel. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 
1948. 79 p. $1.00. 


This little book contains the first record 
ever made of Congregationalists through 
the centuries who have given their lives in 
the service of the Congregational church. 
After much research, the author has com- 
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R. E. L. 


volume demonstrates i 


choose between The King James and The Moffatt 
—take both—and in one volume! 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


1 In my former volume, The- 
ophilus, I treated all that 
Jesus began by doing and teach- 
ing down to the day when, after 
issuing his orders by the holy 
Spirit to the disciples whom he 
had chosen, he was taken up to 


MOFFATT 


A great book for 
teachers. 


of difficult passages. 
Cloth, 657 pp. 


pleted the task of listing, in chronological 
order, most of these martyrs—from the 
early Independents who were executed or 
died in prison in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 


to such contemporaries as Theodore 
Hume, who in 1943 was shot down as he 
flew to Stockholm to serve the people of 
Europe. 

It seems entirely fitting that the first 
publication of the newly-organized Inter- 
national Congregational Council should 
be this Congregational martyrology for it 
is the story of noble saints—past and pres- 
ent—who carried the message of Christ to 
all lands and died that that message might 
live. 

A.M. W. 
Ecumenical Student Workbook 


By Parker Rossman. New York 10, The 
United Student Christian Council, 1949. 
128s pes ic50: 

This study book is an interpretative re- 
port of the Ecumenical Student Confer- 
ence sponsored by the United Student 
Christian Council and held at Lawrence, 
Kansas, 1948. The writer, expressing the 
opinion of others, believes that students 
today are losing their “cocksureness” and 
are joining the world in its search for an- 
swers to uncertainties, tensions, and prob- 
lems. By reading this booklet, the reader 
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ERE, in parallel columns, are The 
King James and Moffatt translations 
of The New Testament. Read the 
type sample below, and see how this wonderful 


Moffatt oe 


Invaluable for 
anyone seeking clarification 


Price only $2.00 


Ask your bookseller to show you 
other editions of The Moffatt Bible 


HARPER & BROTHERS « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


ts own usefulness. Don’t 


Tuer former treatise have I msde, 
O Theophilus, of all that Jesus be- 
gan both to do and teach, 
2 Until the day in which he was taken 
up, after that he through the Holy 
Ghost had given commandments unto 
the apostles whom he had chosen: 


KING JAMES 


Bible 


can gain a general feeling of the “Law- 
rence Conference.” Quotations, statements 
and summaries of discussions, speakers, 
and general trends are presented in a most 
readable style. 

Di st 
Elmtown's Youth 


By August B. Hollingshead. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 479 p. 
$5.00. 


This book is a must for any conscien- 
tious leader working with youth. It is 
shocking in that the common everyday 
facts revealed to the reader give evidence 
of the influences rigidly controling the 
lives of youth. 

The first portion of the book presents 
the sociological and other scientific meth- 
ods and surveys used to gain the necessary 
information for this study. First of all, 
the community was carefully studied con- 
cerning history, population, economic con- 
ditions, as well as general attitudes of the 
community toward such a survey being 
made. Working in close cooperation with 
the school, churches, various civic leaders, 
parents, and in particular with the adoles- 
cents, Mr. Hollingshead and his associates 
were able to gather a great deal of “inside 
information.” 


It was soon discovered that the 735 
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adolescents studied must be considered in 
the community’s stratification into five 
classes of society: upper—long-line aristo- 
crats; upper middle—social climbing civic 
leaders; lower middle—good people not 
yet “arrived”; upper lower—good people, 
but ordinary workers, lacking high educa- 
tion; lower lower—the “down-and-outers” 
who realize they are “on the bottom” and 
believe they can do nothing about it. 
The major portion of the book tells the 
story of Elmtown’s youth in a most vivid 
and unbiased manner that is startling and 
thought-provoking reading. 
“the School System,” the surveyors learned 
of the close connection between the local 


Board of Education and the landowners | | 


who didn’t want to be heavily taxed, even 
to the-point of sacrificing good education 
for their ‘children. Consideration of “the 


adolescent in the community” showed that 


the adolescent learned a verbalized public 
code from his family, friends, and com- 


munity institutions, but at the same time | 
he has learned from his associates an un- | 
official, informal set of conventions which | 


he follows. 


To stress the importance of this book, i 


the reviewer would like to quote a sum- 


mary from the chapter on “Religion and | 


Religious Behavior:” 
“, . although practically every student 


believes in God and thinks he is a Chris- | 
tian, only one-half of the high school stu- | 


dents participate in religious activities. . . 


The students who participate in religious : 


organizations carry the class system into 


the church. . . The young people band to- — | 
gether and do what their class and age }) | 


groups do; if they are caught in their ac- 
tions 
church. 
activities from the minister, as they do 


from their teachers and parents, and hap- — 


pily go with the crowd.” 


Other areas adequately handled are: ||) 
“Jobs and Ideas of Jobs,” “Recreation and |) 
“Leaving School,” | 
“Toil and Trouble,” ‘Leisure Hour Activ- | 


Tabooed Pleasures,” 


ities,” and ‘Sex and Marriage.” 
This fine report factually presents the 


many inequalities existing in our economic | 
This study } 
shows that we give lip service to demo- 


and class-conscious culture. 


cratic principles, but actually follow the 
dictates of the class system. 
it be? 
American society faces in the second half 
of the twentieth century. 

DiS 
Adolescent Character and 
Personality 


By Robert J. Havighurst and Hilda |p 
New York, John Wiley and Sons, |: 


Taba. 


Inc., 1949. 315 p. $4.00. 


This book is a report by the Committee |} 
on Human Development of the University | 
of Chicago based on a study of adolescent | 
It is | 


youth in a real midwestern town. 


. . there is a ‘job to be done.’ ” ‘Will jf 
Can it be? This is the challenge |) 


In studying ~ a 


they usually withdraw from the |} 
More generally they hide their © 


iy 


the same town as the one studied in Elm- |) ) 


town’s Youth by Hollingshead. 


it is composed of most all of the typical 
environmental conditions 
most American youth grow to adulthood. 


Havighurst and Taba have attempted } 


“Prairie |}: 
City” is between 5,000 and 10,000 popu- | 
lation, and is an ideal testing ground for | 


under which 


to describe and measure the relationships 
between character, personality, and social 
environment. Adolescent Character and 


| Personality is a preliminary report grow- 


ing out of their studies made on all six- 
teen-years-old youth in ‘Prairie City” in 
1942. 

This study concludes that character, per- 


| sonality, and environment are very closely 
| interwoven and must be considered to- 
| gether. The report also shows that the 


school has a great influence on youths’ 
outlook and behavior. Since middle-class 
standards and patterns dominate the 
school, young people must either adjust to 
the situation or drop out of school, which 
is particularly the case of the youth from 
the two lower classes. The study also pre- 
sents evidence that the family does not 
directly influence youth as much as has 
been assumed in the past. This volume 
will be of particular interest to educators 
in the church and in the school. 
D. Ss. 

The Efficient Church Officer 

By Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff. New York, 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1949.. 175 
p. $2.00. 

A “job analysis” primer for consecrated 
men and women who would take seriously 
their appointed duties as officers and com- 
mittee members of the church. 

R. B.S. 


Additional Books Received 


At Home To Stupents. By Jean and 
Bradford Abernethy. New Haven 11, Con- 
necticut, The Edward W. Hazen Founda- 


‘tion, 1949. 31 p. $.25. 


A. BrsyioGRAPHY oF PRACTICAL THE- 
oLocy. Princeton, New Jersey, The Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1949. 71 p. $.50. 

A BrBLIoGRAPHY oF SYSTEMATIC THE- 
OLOGY FOR ‘THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 
Princeton, New Jersey, The Theological 
Seminary Library, 1949. 44 p. $.65. 

Tue Boox or THE TWELVE PROPHETS. 
Volume Two. Zephaniah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Haggai, Zechariah, Obadiah, Mala- 
chi, Joel and Jonah in the King James 
Version with Introduction and Critical 


| Notes. New York, Harper and Brothers, 


BO49, 112 p..$.75. : 

Curistmas. An American Annual o 
Christmas Literature and Art. Edited by 
Randolph E. Haugan. Volume 19. Min- 
neapolis 15, Augsburg Publishing House, 
1949. 68 p. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 
A handsome volume of pictures and stories 
along lines of past annuals. Features con- 
struction of organs. Several full page pic- 


| tures are useful for worship centers or 


posters. 


*CuitpcraFr. Chicago, Field Enter- 
prises, Inc., 1949. 14 vol. DeLuxe Edi- 
tion, $69.50; Library Edition, $59.50. 

*Crisis In EDUCATION. By Bernard Id- 
dings Bell. New York, Whittlesey House, 


’ McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1949. 237 


p. $3.00. 
*Democracy THrRouGH Discussion. 


| By Bruno Lasker. New York 52, The H. 


« W. Wilson Company, 1949. 376 p. $3.50. 


Tue Fietp or Honor. And 99 Other 


| Stories for Boys. By Archer Wallace. New 


York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 


fh 157 p. $1.75. A new collection of 100 


Stories for boys, useful also to leaders as 


illustrations for teaching purposes. 


Gist oF THE Lesson, 1950. By R. A. 
Torrey. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1949. 161 p. 


*To be reviewed. 
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The Upper Room 
can reinforce 


your high resolve 
for 1950 


For a stronger devotional life in the New Year, 
-resolve now to practice daily devotions more 


regularly, more sincerely than ever before. 
, A never-failing stimulus as well as a helpful 
guide is yours in The Upper Room. Containing for each day of the year 
a suggested Scripture reading, a meditation contributed by an outstanding 
Christian leader, a brief prayer and thought for the day, The Upper Room 
will serve as your daily aid to meaningful devotions. 

Religious art covers now in full color. Individual subscriptions, two 


years to one address or two one-year subscriptions, $1.00. Ten or more 
copies of one issue to one address, 5 cents each, 


THE UPPER ROOM ‘riicicten, 


Gust Publiched... THE 
WAY TO POWER 


AND POISE 


The NEW Book of Daily Devotions 
by E. STANLEY JONES 


The Key to a New Life for YOU! 


The Way to Power and Poise provides the key to inner release 
for every man and woman today—release from worry and 
fristration—release into lasting peace and poise. 

The Way to Power and Poise unlocks a new creative power— 
power that will make life over and sustain the human spirit 
through all adversity. 

The Way to Power and Poise brings 52 weeks of daily med- 
itation—step-by-step guidance out of self-centered slavery into 
God-given freedom and victory. 

The Way to Power and Poise has a threefold use: for daily c 
devotions; for group study of the weekly themes; for reading “4 
as a continuous whole. 


384PAGES e POCKETSIZE e« Just $25 


At Your Bookstore... Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


PPPTTTTTTTTTTTTTrrrrrrrrirrriritiiir iy) 


Givinc A REASON FOR OurR Hope. By 
Carl F. H. Henry. Boston, W. A. Wilde 
Company, 1949. 96 p. $1.50. Searching 
questions in the fields of philosophy, sci- 
ence, history, ethics and theology are an- 
swered in terms of evangelical Christian 
scholarship. 

Gop’s GaracE. By Don D. Tullis. Phil- 
adelphia, Dorrance and Company, 1948. 
190 p. $2.50. The first sermon, in which 
human souls are compared to worn-out 
cars in need of repair, sets the tone for 
these twenty-six sermons which are at once 
pointed and entertaining. 

GoLDEN JUBILEE SovuvENIR. Second 
Edition. Published by Sri Niranjanananda 


Swamy, Tiruvannamalai, S. India, 1949. 
376 p. $4.50. This is a “chorus of trib- 


-* CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 


,.PULPIT-CHOIR 


utes” paid to the late Sri Ramana Mahar- 
shi, “the Living Teacher of the Truth of 
the Real Self.” This Hindu saint, who is 
frequently deified in these tributes, is de- 
scribed by Dr. C. G. Jung as having em- 
bodied the thousands of years old spiritual 
culture of India. 

*THE GOSPEL AND Our Wortp. By 
Georgia Harkness. New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 126 p. $1.50. 

*How to Strupy AND USE THE BIBLE. 
By Park Hays Miller. Boston, W. A. Wilde 
Company, 1949. 142 p. $1.75. 

*THe HuMAN VENTURE IN SEx, LovE, 
AND MarriacGE. By Peter A. Bertocci. The 
Association Press, 1949. 143 p. $2.50. 

Jesus Curist Is Atrive. By Laurence 
W. Miller. Boston, W. A. Wilde Company, 
1949. 89 p. $1.50. A careful study of 
the historicity of the bodily resurrection of 
Christ and its doctrinal significance. 

Like THE Great Mountains. By Jack 
Finegan. St. Louis, The Bethany Press, 
1949, 159 p. $2.00. A famous Bible 
scholar writes eighteen religious essays in 
simple language primarily addressed to 
young people. New Testament quotations 
are from the Revised Standard Version. 

Tue New TESTAMENT IN Cross WorpD 


Puzzires. By Lucile Pettigrew Johnson. 
Boston, W. A. Wilde Company, 1949. 
$1.25. 


Our Protestant Fairu. By William 
R. Cannon, Jr. Nashville 4, Tidings, 1949. 
63 p. A book for Protestant laymen which 
promises “‘to give its readers a knowledge 
of the basic beliefs to which all major 
Protestant denominations subscribe.” It 
is too short to do that, and additional 
readings should be given at the end of 
each chapter, drawn from a variety of 
Protestant sources. As would be expected, 
this book draws, with good balance, upon 


1000 Rooms —1000 Baths 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests en- 
joy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice of 
1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstand- 
ing hotel value. Write for booklet 1. 


Single room with bath from 
Double “ee “e oe 


Prince George 


Hotel 34 Fest 28" Se. 


Charles F.'Rogers, Jr.~ Munager 


Luther, Calvin and Wesley. 

*PRINCE OF Ecypt. By Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press, 1949. 423 p. $3.50. 

*RELIGION IN THE KINDERGARTEN. By 
Rosemary K. Roorbach. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1949. 218 p. $2.00. 

*THE SEARCH FOR LIFE’S MEANING. By 
Alfred G. Fisk. New York 10, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1949. 249 p. $3.00. 

*SERVICE FOR PEACE. By Melvin Gin- 
gerich. Akron, Pennsylvania, The Men- 
nonite Central Committee, 1949. 508 p. 
$3.00. 

Tue SicN oF A Cuitp. By William 
Allen Knight. Boston, W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, 1949. 76 p. $1.00. Another of Dr. 
Knight’s little Christmas books, this one 
begins with the prophecy of Isaiah, de- 
scribes the birth of Christ, sketches briefly 
his life and mentions its significance to- 
day. He throws new light on the circum- 
stances of Jesus’ birth from an experience 
on recent visit to Bethlehem. 

THE Son oF Gop AMONG THE SONS OF 
MEN. By Everett F. Harrison. Boston, 
W. A. Wilde Company, 1949. 251 p. 
$2.50. A study, based on the Gospel of 
John, of Jesus and certain of his contem- 
poraries.. The aim is devotional rather 
than critical. 

*SUPERVISION OF GRoup WoRK AND 
RECREATION. By Hedley S. Dimock and 
Harleigh B. Trecker. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1949. 280 p. $4.50. 

TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GuIDE to the In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching of the Uniform Course for 1950. 
New York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1949. 416 p. $2.75. 

*WHERE PRAYER AND PuRPOSE MEET. 
By Helen E. Tyler. Evanston, Illinois, 
The Signal Press, 1949. 311 p. $2.00. 

Tue Witness. By Olive Waldron War- 
ner. Boston, W. A. Wilde Company, 1949. 
206 p. $2.50. A novel in which the ro- 
mance of four young people is interwoven 
with events in the lives of John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus. 

*WOMEN IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Norah Lofts. New York, The Macmillan 


‘ Company, 1949. 178 p. $2.50. 


A Program That Is 


Never Dull 

(Continued from page 15) 

arranged. The class roll was so large 
that it was impossible to have the 
entire membership in a private home 
for a discussion, so the class was di- 
vided into eight groups, with a cou- 
ple as leader for each. The book, 
Understanding the Christian Faith, 
by Georgia Harkness, was used as a 
text for these discussions. About 
three or four meetings were held by 
each group. 

Oftentimes talent for class speak- 
ers is developed in these small study 
groups. The most timid person 
doesn’t seem to hesitate to express 
his opinions in a circle of ten or a 
dozen persons of like interests while 
he might remain as silent as a tomb 
forever in a larger crowd. 

The Curriculum Committee plan 
has proved its worth undoubtedly 
over a period of more than eight 


years in this large active class. Such }) 
a plan, or a modification of it, might | 
be just the “shot in the arm” need- | 
ed to put new life into your class. |, 
Why not try it? 


Help for the 


Program Coie 


A CURRICULUM COMMIT-/; 
TEE in an adult class, such as the | 
one described in the article above, | 
will find great help in planning pro- |) 
grams in the following publications: | 

Learning for Life, a study plan }) 
for adults in the church, containing } 
descriptions of elective courses pub-_ 
lished by various dénominations, list-_ 
ed and annotated according to sub- | 
jects; together with other approved | 
adult study texts. 35 cents. q 

On Your Own, study suggestions | 
for young adults on facing life’s } 
Christian implications. 5 cents. : 

These may be obtained from de- | 
nominational publishing houses or | 
from the International Council of | 
Religious Education, 206 S. Michi- | 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. | 

See also denominational publica- | 
tions for a listing of recommended } 
adult electives for 1949-50. 


Darkness and Light 
(Continued from page 17) 


anced effect). Care in planning this ac- 


tion and some rehearsal will be needed to |} 


provide the atmosphere of dignity and } 
dramatic progression, building up the fi- | 
nal climax of the service. 
central group of seven, there are six other | 
suggested candle lightings. If practicable, |} 


three of these placed on each side of the }} 


room, progressing toward the rear, will || 
continue to build up the feeling of the |) 
carrying onward of the light of Christ’s 
gospel. The same two candle lighters may 
move quietly backward toward each, new | 
position. 

The prayers are all from hymn stanzas — 
with the exception of verses from Whit- | 
tier’s long poem, “Our Master.” Desig- | 
nation of the person who is to make these 
prayers, whether Pastor, narrators, or other | 
specified person, is purposely left to those | 
who are planning the service. It is hoped 
that each group who uses the material will 
plan it, creatively, for the needs of their 
special listeners. The writers will be grate- 
ful for any reports of such use, and com-— 
ments on its effectiveness. 

Copies of “Rise Up, O World, the Light — 
is On the Hill,’ in Twelve Hymns of 
Christian Patriotism, issued by the Hymn 
Society of America, Inc., 1947, may be 
obtained by writing to the Executive Sec- 
retary, The Hymn Society of America, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Single 
copies, 25 cents, ten to one address, 20 
cents each. 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
a little child’s life 


CCF—China's Children Fund—was reorganized and in- 
corporated in 1938 in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
It is pan-denominational and almost all Protestant de- 
nominations are represented among its workers in the 
Orient. lt is a child welfare and missionary organiza- 
tion, a member of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, to which practically all Foreign Mission 
Boards belong. It is a permanent organization, limit- 
ing its activities to children. It provides full care for 
the children admitted to its orphanages and continues 
their care until the children are old enough and well 
enough trained to earn a living. It gives to each child, 
except the infants, schooling, vocational training and 
Christian instruction. Its children are taught English 
and the Bible. Over 2,000 volunteer committee members 
direct and sponsor the organization's activities. It se- 
cures its income from sponsors for all children under 
its permanent care. Under the sponsorship plan a 
specific child is "adopted" by the contributor and the 
child's name, address, picture and case history is fur- 
nished. Correspondence with the child is invited. The 
cost is the same in all six countries of the Orient 


where CCF maintains children in 6! orphanage-schools. 


A child may be adopted in China, Burma, India, the 
Philippines, Japan and Korea. 


December, 1949 


FOR ONLY $10 A MONTH 


Dear Friends: 


I am face to face with the probability of sending a cable which 
will be a death warrant to thousands of children. Then, there can be 
added to America’s list of failures in China this last tragic flop. So 
far, one investment that America has made in China which has not 
been a failure, is the 51 CCF orphanages, a tangible success that any- 
one can witness in China. And now it looks as if, after having saved 
thousands of children from starvation by taking them off the streets, 
having given them care and schooling for several years and having 
won them to our Christian faith, we are going to desert them. 


Some of our China orphanages are in Communist territory but 
our present worry about them is not the Communists but our fellow 
Americans. Frankly, a good many have just stopped giving. Their atti- 
tude is, “I’m not helping any child to be brought up a Communist.” 
Actually, CCF orphanage children are not now Communists and are 
less likely to become Communists if they remain in our orphanages 
than if they are thrown out into the streets. Those thrown out will 
die in large numbers, while any that the Communist Government may 
save naturally will be taught Communism. 


In two places recently, CCF was delayed in getting funds to its 


. orphanages. In one case, we received a cable stating that the children 


in the orphanage were starving. In the other case, an air mail, that 
the orphanage was selling its furniture, blankets and winter clothing 
to buy food to keep from starving. Fortunately, we have since cabled 
remittances to these orphanages. But, if we miss a month in our ap- 
propriations, the children go hungry; if we miss two months, they 
starve. 


CCF has orphanages in six different countries of the Orient. Many 
of those in China are located in sections not taken by the Communists 
and some in places, like Hongkong, which it is not expected ever will 
be taken by the Communists. But our orphanages in territory that 
has been taken have not been interfered with and, so far, we have 
been able to carry on with schooling and Christian teaching. We never 
lost a dollar during the Japanese invasion and we do not contemplate 
losing a dollar to the Communists. We never have and never will give 
any funds to government officials. 


Unless there is a marked improvement in income within the next 
few weeks, I must cable a death decree to childrn who, but for the 
Grace of God, might be your own. I have visited these children. I 
have seen them; I love them. And now I plead for them—in His 
Name—Mercy. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. GALVITT CLARKE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Sa eS = 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke, Executive Director 
| China’s Children Fund, Inc. 
Main and Fifth 


{ 
| Richmond 4, Virginia. | 
[J I would like to “adopt” a child for a year. Enclosed please 
- find $120 which will support a child for a year. I under- 
| stand there is no obligation beyond the first year. | 
{] Please find enclosed §.................. and I shall send $10 a 
month so I may adopt a child for a year. There is no ob- | 
ligation beyond the first year or as long as I am able. 

| (J At this time I do not feel I can adopt a child for a year 
but please find enclosed §................ so I may help a child. | 
| DAE yg Seago Pe CR | 
PTDL NER DS MIR y ore, Se eseS Be SPA PEED At a otite saiasb code dod asso eatoadcdhesiviviasalenies | 
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P. R. C. Enters 
Television Field 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Protestant 
Radio Commission is making its first ma- 
jor effort in the television field with a new 
series, “I Believe . . .,” which is telecast 
on the ABC-TV network, Tuesday eve- 
nings at 8 p. m. (EST). This series be- 
gan October 18. Round table discussions 
by religious leaders on the meaning of re- 
ligion as it affects everyday living are fea- 
tured. 


The first program had as participants, 
Dr. REINHOLD NiesuuR, Dr. TRUMAN B. 
Dovuctass, and Miss HELEN KENYON. 
They discussed, ‘How Far Should Chris- 
tianity Make Security the Basic Motive of 
Life?” 

“In entering the television field,” said 
Rev. Everett C. ParKER, program di- 
rector of the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion, ‘we are attempting to avoid the mis- 
takes many religious leaders made twenty- 
five years ago, when aural broadcasting 
was virtually ignored as a new medium. 
We hope to learn television techniques 
and provide the type of TV religious pro- 
grams which will compete for listeners on 
an equal basis with other programs.” 

“TI Believe . . .” is the third new major 
broadcasting undertaking of the commis- 
sion since it was organized on January 1 
of this year. The Robert Shaw Chorale 
was presented in a series of Lenten music 
programs, and “Someone You Know,” now 
heard on ABC, shows the role the minister 
can play in aiding a family faced by a 
mental health problem. 


Cave Manuscript Identified 
as Lost Book of Lamech 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Dr. Joun C. Trever, 
head of the Department of English Bible 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education, has identified one of the scrolls 
found in a cave near the Dead Sea as the 
“Lost Book of Lamech.” So far only a 
fragment of the scroll is available for 
study, because of technical difficulties in 
unrolling the scroll. In this passage La- 
mech, father of Noah, discusses with his 
own father, Methusaleh, the birth of an 
“unusual child,” apparently Noah. Dr. 
Trever believes that the book was com- 
posed about the first or second century 
B.C. by a pseudonymous writer similar 
to the other writers of apochryphal litera- 
ture of that period. He described the book 
as “the most important Bible discovery of 
modern times.” The scroll is one of four 
which were brought to The American 
Schools of Oriental Research in February, 
1948, while Dr. Trever was a fellow and 
acting director in Jerusalem. As announced 
earlier, one of the scrolls was a complete 
copy of Isaiah, dating from shortly before 
the time of Christ. 
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Council Happenings 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Dr. Hucu H. Lan- 
DRAM, who since 1943 has been Executive 
Director of the San Francisco Council of 
Churches, has resigned to become head of 
the Department of Christian Education of 


the Chicago Church Federation. He be- 
gins his new work December first. 

Dr. Landram, who received his A.B. 
degree from the University of California 
and his B.D. and Ph.D. degrees from Yale 
University, was assistant minister of the 
United Church in New Haven, and direc- 
tor of the United-Center-Yale University 
church school from 1934-43. Before that 
time he was a YMCA secretary on the 
Pacific Coast and in the East. 

The Rev. Donatp LANDWER, formerly 
in charge of religious education for the 
Chicago Church Federation, has become 
pastor of the Oak Avenue Evangelical 
United Brethren Church of Freeport, Illi- 
nois. 


MOBILE, Ala.—The Mobile Council of 
Churches, of which Mrs. R. N. Birounr 
is Executive Secretary, recently reported 
four successful vacation schools, each of 
two-weeks’ duration, held in housing proj- 
ects at Maysville, Blakeley Island, Gulf 
Homes and Alabama Village. Each school 
had a professional director and volunteer 
leadership. A total of 731 children was 
reached. Of these 234 indicated that they 
attended no regular church or Sunday 
school. 

The Mobile Council and the Mobile 
Council of Church Women held a leader- 
ship training conference early in Septem- 
ber. The leaders were Dr. Forrest C. 
Weir, Executive Secretary of the South- 
eastern Inter-Council Office, and Mrs. A. 
H. STERNE, a vice president of the United 
Council of Church Women. 


WORCESTER, Mass.—The Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches held a statewide 
Children’s Work Conference in Worcester 
November 1 and 2 under the auspices of 
the Children’s Work Committee of its Re- 
ligious Education Department. Outstand- 
ing denominational leaders took part in 
the program. The Rev. JoHn EpDwWarp 
Tuomas is Director of Religious Educa- 
tion for the Massachusetts Council. 


WICHITA, Kan.—The Wichita Coun- 
cil of Churches holds a monthly dinner. 
In October the speaker was Dr. GERALD 
E. Knorr of the International Council. 


ST. JOSEPH, Mich.—Rev. Fioyp Bar- 
DEN of Sodus, Michigan, announces the 
appointment of Rev. EMEerson O. Brap- 
SHAW as interim Executive Director of the 
Berrien County Council of Churches. Mr. 
Bradshaw, formerly Associate Executive 
Secretary and for twenty-six years Direc- 
tor of the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Church Federation of Great- 
er Chicago, is now living in Stevensville, 
Michigan. Mr. Bradshaw succeeds Mr. 


Howarp NAGLE. 
council for three and one-half years and | 


was largely responsible for the expansion | 


of the scope of the work of the council. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Federation | ) 
of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity | 
has called Mr. A. Lestm Movtp of | 


Erie, Pa., to be the Director of the United 1 


Campaign of the Federation of Churches | * 
and the Council of Church Women in | 
January and February. Mr. Mould, a for- | ” 
mer YMCA secretary, will spend 4 months | 
in Rochester as Director of the Campaign. | — 


VENANGO COUNTY, Pa.—While at- |» 


tending a summer conference class on } 


Christian journalism, a Venango County | » 


pastor, Rev. Cuar.tEes Prron, heard the | 


leader tell of “On our way to this confer- | ° 
ence we passed a sign somewhere here in | } 


Pennsylvania which read, “The Sunday 
Schools ofi 22..." County welcome you. N 
The Rev. Mr. Peron identified the signs | 
as those of the Venango County Sunday | 


School Association. The Association main- | ‘ 
tains twelve road signs throughout the |) 


county, inviting strangers and friends to | 
attend their churches and, particularly, | 
their Sunday schools. Mr. Peron is sure | 
now that the signs are read. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—Dr. Mio | 
J. Smiru, for many years executive secre- — 


tary of Northern California for the Disci- 1] 


ples of Christ, died of a heart attack on {| 
October 5. Dr. Smith retired in 1945 as | 
executive secretary, but since that time | 
has been active in many Christian causes, | 
He was closely connected for a number of © 
years with the work of the Northern Cali- | 
fornia- Western Nevada Council of 
Churches. 


Changes in Pilgrim 
Bookstore Staff 


BOSTON, Mass.— Miss MARGARET | 
BLETHEN, formerly Manager of the Pil- | 
grim Press Bookstore in Boston, has been | 
appointed Literature Consultant, serving — 
both the Boston and the Chicago stores. 
She was for ten years a member of the 
staff of the Christian Education Division | 
of the Congregational Churches and is 
well qualified for her new responsibilities. 


Miss Dora Brown has been appointed |F 


Manager of the store, succeeding Miss 
Blethen. 
Miss Brown has served as head of the 


Mail Order Department and as Assistant | 


to the Manager of the Universalist Book- 
store in Boston. 


Campaign Against Liquor 
Advertising Launched 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.— The National | 
Temperance and Prohibition Council has 
launched a protest campaign against the 
magazines Life, Time, and Fortune for 
their liquor advertising. The Council 
charges that “the facilities of these mag- 
azines have been turned over to the liquor 
industry to be used as the spearhead of a 
colossal advertising campaign to glamorize 
and popularize the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages.” Individuals, churches and other 
groups are asked to send protests to the 
publishers of these magazines. 
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For more than twenty years | f 


“ “One World” at Christmas Time 


Journal plays are used in Beirut and Seattle 


ion 
ity Reports have come of interesting 
(| |ways in which two Christmas plays pub- 
( lished in the International Journal were 
\ jused in cities half a world apart. 
i) | In Beirut, Lebanon, last Christmas, the 
y. girls at the American Junior College for 
ty) Women presented “Lucius and the Child 
, Of Bethlehem,” by Kenneth W. Sollitt and 
J. Paul Faust, which was printed in the 
September 1948 Journal. Miss IsABELLE 
B. Huston, a missionary under the Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, writes: 
“We gave the play on Sunday evening, 
December 19, to a house filled to capac- 


standing, active good will and Christian 
fellowship among all people.’ 

“Those of us who were privileged to be 
among the worshipers for the service held 
during the Christmas season in 1947 had a 
glimpse of the ‘one world’ about which so 
many of us dream. 

“As we entered the Christmas-spirit- 
filled sanctuary, each one was ushered to 
a seat by one of another nationality dressed 
in native costume. These colorful costumes 
reminded us of the beauty that has come 
to America through the lives of people 
from all parts of the world. 

“Worshipping together, we watched the 


"Lucius and the Child of Bethlehem," as given by a girls’ school in Beirut, 
Lebanon. 


ity, with some turned away. The art teach- 
‘er here did an excellent job of setting the 
stage. She made an electric moon which 
‘was quite convincing. We also-had-a_real 
fire, made from chemicals, which was 
ii placed on a large piece of tin and then 
‘camouflaged by pieces of wood. In this 

* part of the world it is not difficult to ob- 
« |tain authentic costumes. Real Arab abas 
‘\(cloaks), hattas and ikals (headpieces) 
were used. The play was given by an all 
«| girl cast. What a gay time we had giving 
beards and mustaches to the shepherds, 
Joseph and the Innkeeper! 


would like to say that the play is extreme- 
ly well written. It was a new angle to 
the Christmas story. I believe the authors 
of the play would be interested in know- 
‘ing that the play was given and so well 
)received in the Near East, so close to the 
place where Christ was born.” 

| The other story comes from Miss Vio- 
‘Ler E. Rupp of Seattle, Washington. She 
writes: 

' “An annual event of the churches of 
"Seattle Baptist Association in the presen- 
"tation of an International Christmas Ves- 
per Service.. This is sponsored by the 
“Christian Friendliness Department, whose 
‘ purpose it is ‘to promote mutual under- 
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“As the one who did the coaching, I ° 


pageant ‘Followers of the Star,’ written by 
Mrs. Susan Welty and printed in the Sep- 
tember 1947 issue of the International 
Journal of Religious Education. Those 
participating in the pageant and contrib- 
uting music for the service represented 
people from all parts of the world. From 
the beginning an inter-racial committee 
made the plans, took care of all the prep- 
aration, and promoted the spirit of broth- 
erhood that permeated the entire after- 
noon. 


“Following the worship service those 
participating in the pageant and the wor- 
ship service met for a social hour and en- 
joyed cookies from many lands and fel- 
lowship with one another.” 


Are Your Soap 


Wrappers In? 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—CARE’s campaign 
for soap wrappers which will insure soap 
being sent to Europe to combat filth and 
disease, has been extended to December 
31. The response so far has been enthusi- 
astic and the extension has been granted at 
the request of church, youth and women’s 
groups. 

The campaign began last spring when 
Lever Bros. offered to send one bar of 
Swan Soap to the children of Europe 
through CARE for every two Swan wrap- 
pers sent in to CARE headquarters. Dur- 
ing the first three months CARE distrib- 
uted 500,000 bars of Swan to European 
orphanages, hospitals and other institu- 
tions. In the early fall 250,000 additional 
bars were sent to needy children of the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Austria and Ger- 
many. 

All wrappers should be sent before De- 
cember 31 to CARE, Boston 3, Massachu- 
setts. 


"Followers of the Star," 


as given in an interracial service in Seattle, 


Washington. 
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YOUNG WOMEN 


Graduating from high school in January 
are invited to enroll in 


SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 


Live with students from 17 states, Hawaii, 
Japan, China, India, Lebanon, Bulgaria, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Panama, train them- 
selves for service in the fields of 


Religious Education 
and 
Social Work 


Four year course leading to the degree of 
B.Sc. in either of these two fields. 

In spirit, Christian 

In method, scientific 


In character, international, in- 
terracial, interdenominational 


Graduates in great demand 
Costs moderate 


Second semester begins January 25, 1950 
(A few places available in the dormitory) 


For further information write: 


George P. Michaelides, Ph.D., 


President 
5115 Fowler Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


announces the second annual 


SUMMER SESSION, 1950 


Religious educators, youth leaders, 
ministers and others may plan now 
to take advantage of this opportu- 
nity for summer study in a cool va- 
land with a 


cation distinguished 


faculty. 
Address inquiries to 


Dr. Jack Finegan 
Dean of the Summer Session 
1798 Scenic Ave. Berkeley 9, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY METHODIST TEMPLE 
Seattle 5, Washington 


offers 
A CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 
FO 


R SERVICE 
to Trained and Experienced 
DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
For information address 
Cecil F. Ristow, Minister 


POSITION WANTED: Veteran, Male, 
29, Single, B. A. degree, desires posi- 
tion as Director of Religlous Education. 
Experienced in youth work. 
Box 4, International Journal 
ligious Education, 206 S. 

Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


of Re- 
Michigan 


For Christmas 
Give the Journal 


(See offer, page 19) 


Tulsa Church Has Bible Display 


TULSA, Okla.—A group of rare Bibles 
was displayed on Universal Bible Sunday 
last year by the First Methodist Church of 
Tulsa. A community-wide program was held 


on Sunday evening in the church, spon- 
sored by the Tulsa Council of Churches, 
of which the Rev. J. T. Morrow is Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Backbone of the display 
was a group provided by the American 
Bible Society, including Bibles in various 
languages and examples of some of the 
various translations. These were supple- 


mented by contributions from several of 


the other Protestant churches and from 
Temple Israel, reform Jewish congrega- 
tion. Members of the congregation also 


North American Hospitality 


Americans to Help Over-Seas Delegates) 
Attend Toronto Convention 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Mid-Century 
Convention on Christian Education to be 
held in Toronto, Canada, August 10-16, 
1950, affords American Christians oppor- 
tunity to give evidence of the warmth of 
their hearts and the generosity of their 
hands, since the United States and Canada 
are host countries. 

Canadian denominational secretaries of 
Christian education asked all Sunday 
School leaders and officers in their fellow- 
ships to sign a ‘‘Welcome Book”’ (consist- 
ing of a sheet for each school) on October 
30, 1949, to be presented to the Conven- 
tion, and to contribute at least one dollar 
each to Canada’s hospitality fund. 

U. S. Christians—Us Christians is sug- 
gestive!—who cannot attend the Conven- 
tion can help persons from overseas who 
might not be able to come unless they 
were given assistance, by becoming ‘‘Fel- 
lowship Delegates” and contributing $1.00 
each. A considerable portion of the regis- 
tration fees of attending delegates also 
will be used for the same purpose. 


DENOMINATION 


contributed Bibles which had some specia'| 
significance. H 
i ete of the display was a copy ol| 
Jerome’s Latin Version, the Vulgate 
ae from the personal collection of Dr, 
E. H. Ecxet, rector of Trinity Episcopal} 
Church. Dr. Eckel, a member of the 
national board of directors amNemm Ameri} ; 
can Bible Society, made the principal ad| 
dress at the evening meeting. The gentle) 
man in the picture is the Rey. RexFort) 
REID, associate minister at First Meth:|j 
odist, who arranged the display. 5 
Uaivereal Bible Sunday is sponsored by| 
the American Bible Society and is held ‘4 
second Sunday in December. 


Each “Fellowship Delegate” will rece 
a brief pictorial report of the Convention} 
Any church or group from which 25 oll 
more individuals enroll together as “Fel! 
lowship Delegates’ will receive a filrr| 
strip of Convention pictures, including| 
photographs of delegates from distar 
lands and of thrilling episodes of this sig:| 
nificant mid-century congress. i 


“Us Christians’ can show our wart] 
friendship for fellow-Christians in far land 
by joining Canada in demonstrating oul 
long-distance hospitality. i 

Any reader who would like to enroll as) 

a “Fellowship Delegate” may use the fol} 
lowing blank, sending it to the Worle! 
Council of Christian Education, 156 Fifth) 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (Make checl| 
or money order payable to World Council 
of Christian Education. ) t 


If he later registers as an attending dele: 
gate, his “Fellowship Delegate” fee may 
be applied on his fee as an attending dele 
gate. 
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Current 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily rec- 
ommended for): 

M—Mature Audience 

Y—Young People 

C—Children 

*—Outstanding for Family 

t—Outstanding for Adults 


The Adventures of Ichabod and Mr. 

Toad (RKO; Disney) Cartoon in two 
_ parts: the Sleepy Hollow legend, with 
" drawings of human beings, and a fantasy 
_from the British Wind in ithe Willows, by 
i Kenneth Grahame, with animal characters 
» ... The creations in the fantasy are in 
i the best Disney tradition, done with de- 


, lightful satire and humor; those in “Icha- 


* bod” 


are stodgy and trite, with a finale 
terrifying for children. Imaginative, but 
uneven in quality. M,Y 


Air Hostess (Col.) Ross Ford, Gloria 
Henry, Audrey Long. Drama. Student 
in private school for air hostesses finally 
regains her courage after sister is killed in 
crash and goes on with her course... A 
stilted, obvious little tale, neither very 
good nor very bad. M,Y,C 


_ The Blue Lagoon (British, dist. by 
| Univ.) Donald Houston, Jean Simmons. 
| Drama. Boy and girl cast upon tropical 
_ island after shipwreck learn how to keep 
alive, never forget the amenities of civili- 
_ zation as they grow up together, are con- 
“ vinced by casual contacts with the rest of 
_ the world that their island is not so bad 
_ but finally leave so their son may have 
| “advantages.” . . . Beautiful technicolored 
Setting, about which there is nothing syn- 
» thetic, wasted on wunconvincingly done 
, story that strives hard to keep going. 


q 
i y 


uy 
} *Christopher Columbus (British; J. Arthur 
, Rank; dist. by Univ.) Florence Eldridge, 
_ Frederic March, Francis L. Sullivan. Dra- 
ma covering the famous seaman’s years 
seeking aid at Spanish court, his first voy- 
age, subsequent frustration. . . Panoramic, 
» technicolored, richly set, with great atten- 
/ tion to historical detail. Plot is somewhat 
scattered and drawn out, however; prun- 
ing would have made for more clarity, 
dramatic force. M,Y,C 


Come to the Stable (Fox) Celeste Holm, 
Elsa Lanchester, Hugh Marlowe, Loretta 
™ Young. Comedy based on story by Clare 

Booth Luce. Two French nuns, to fulfill 
“a vow, come to Connecticut community to 

establish a children’s hospital with no as- 
sets but blind faith, persistence and an un- 
(canny way of getting what they need out 
the most unlikely and resisting pros- 
) pects. Although they credit divine provi- 
|dence with clearing the way for them, 
they are not above helping out by shrewd 
'and not entirely guileless means. . . An- 
other kindly look at the charm and irre- 
Sistibility of simple faith and Catholic de- 
votion in the manner of “Going My Way,” 
this is entertaining fare, often coy, depend- 
ing for much of its humor on the contrast 
between the naive but very “human” nuns 
and the worldly people and situations with 
which they come in contact. M,Y,C 
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Feature 


Films 


The Doctor and the Girl (MGM) 
Charles Coburn, Glenn Ford, Janet Leigh. 
Drama. The mess a famous medical spe- 
cialist makes of his children’s lives by try- 
ing to dominate their every activity. The 
son, who is well on the way to patterning 
his career after his father’s coldly calcu- 
lating, perfectionist methods, breaks away 
successfully and learns what serving hu- 
manity means, but the youngest daughter 
meets tragedy when she seeks to find hap- 
piness in freedom. . . Film could hardly 


have been more unaptly named—the abor- 
tion element which is being advertised is 
only an incident in a discerning, moving, 
sober story of family relationships, and is 
handled with good taste. M,Y 


Everybody Does It (Fox) Charles Co- 
burn, Linda Darnell, Paul Douglas, Ce- 
leste Holm. Comedy about an ex-football 
star from wrong side of the tracks who is 
driven to desperate measures to keep his 
society wife from exploiting her meagre 
singing talents. The successful woman 
opera star who volunteers to help him dis- 
covers he has phenomenal baritone voice, 
persuades him to star with her and put 
his wife in her place. It works—but not 
in the way intended. . . First part delight- 
ful comic satire; later sequences go so 


16mm Sound Films 


for 


Moral-Teaching Purposes 


“THE GUIDING STAR" 


30 min. 


A story about a man possessed with the true Christian 
spirit of giving and asking nothing in return. How his 
never ceasing efforts help reunite a family at Christmas 
time is something all church-goers are certain to enjoy. 


A film based on the true 
December rental 
per day. 


New 


“RETURN TO FAITH" 
(20 min.) 
A Man Running Away From Life. 


Released earlier this year a 
"A Boy and His Prayer" (20 min.) 
"Unto Thyself Be True” (20 min.) 


"Yesterday, Today and Forever" 
(30 min.) 


$12.00 per day, 


Christian principles. (30 min.) 
balance of year $8 


Releases 


"NO OTHER GODS" 
(20 min.) 
Based on the First Commandment 
nd widely acclaimed by users: 


"Walking With God" (30 min.) 
"On The Right Side" (20 min.) 


"The Stranger at Our Door" 
(20 min.) 


More than two hundred film libraries, dealers and denominational publication 
houses are now ready to supply FAMILY FILMS for your use. These films 
may now be rented as follows: 20 min. films $6 per day, additional days $3; 
30 min. films $8, extra days $4. For further information and free catalogue 


write to: 


FAMILY FILMS. 


Dept. IJ 


6047 Hollywood Blvd. 


bene 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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FOR FINER VISUAL PROGRAMS 
New S.V.E. ° Zusézactor” 300 
TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 

For 2”x 2” Slides, Single 


and Double-frame Filmstrips 
Quick, 
“Push-in Style” 


Threading 


New duo-threading ... fast “‘push-in style” 
or conventional—this is but one of the many 
features of the versatile new S.V.E. “In- 
structor’”’ 300 projector taking 2” x 2” slides, 
single and double-frame filmstrips. Hea 
when swiveled is locked in position. 

The “Instructor” 300 is a masterpiece of 
precision in still projection equipment. Film 
advances smoothly ... forward or backward 


result in out of focus pictures on the screen. 
New aperture assembly permits ready ad- 
justment for single-frame, double-frame 
and 1” x 1” positions. : 

Changeover to slides is quick and-easy. 
New design optical system... all elements 
coated. Attractively finished in Morocco 
Bronze with satin chrome trim, the “In- 
structor” 300 complete with an S.V.E. Wo- 
... with absolutely no danger of tearing or coted 5” anastigmat lens and lift-off carrying 
scratching film... nor can film buckle and case is being introduced at $90. 


(Write for Catalog of Religious Slides and Filmstrips) 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
100 EAST OHIO STREET ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


completely slapstick the affair almost falls 
apart. Considerable casual drinking. Good 
natured spoofing of grand opera, “‘society” 
pretense and poses of all kinds. M,Y 


Father Was a Fullback (Fox) Betty 
Lynn, Fred MacMurray, Maureen O’Hara, 
Rudy Vallee, Natalie Wood. Comedy. As 
if losing an entire season’s games and hav- 
ing the alumni hot after his job were not 
enough, university football coach is plagued 
at home by young daughters’ emotional 
growing pains. When the latter problem 
is solved by his bumbling efforts, however, 
the first falls into line. . . A pleasantly 
humorous, not particularly distinguished 
but adequate domestic comedy, done with 
spontaneity and warmth. M,Y 


The Girl in the Painting (British; dist. 
by Univ.) Herbert Lom, Guy Rolfe, Mai 
Zetterling. Melodrama. British officer 
visiting art show on leave becomes inter- 
ested in stranger’s contention that model 
for D. P. girl in picture must be his lost 
daughter, follows frail clues to postwar 
Germany, persists until he finds the girl, 
sets himself to discover what is behind 
claim of refugee couple that she is their 
daughter. . . An intriguing film, suspense- 
ful and filled with interesting detail, a bit 
obvious toward the end. Portions of film 
set in D.P. camps are realistic, the at- 
mosphere convincing. M,Y 


Miss Grant Takes Richmond (Col.) Lu- 
cille Ball, William Holden, James Gleason. 
Comedy. Naive secretary hired by bookies 
to occupy the real estate office set up as a 
front for their backroom activities pushes 
them into respectability in spite of them- 
selves by involving them in worthy hous- 
ing project. .. A variation of the Damon 
Runyon technique of _ sentimentalizing 
shady characters, this is innocuous enough, 
rather contrived comedy. 


My Friend Irma (Par.) Jerry Lewis, 
Diana Lynn, Dean Martin, Marie Wilson. 
Comedy based on radio series about the 
predicaments into which everyone connect- 
ed with Irma stumbles because of her dim- 
witted enterprises. . . Obvious farce. Uses 


liquor for comic purposes. M,Y 


Red Light (UA) Raymond Burr, Vir- 
ginia Mayo, George Raft. Melodrama. 
Self-made tycoon seeks revenge for mur- 
der of his brother, a priest. When he finds 
the Gideon Bible for a time missing from 


and Japan 


Selected by Elmer G. Million* 


THE interdenominational missionary 
study themes for the 1949-50 year are 
“Japan” and “Cooperation for a Christian 
Nation.” The following audio-visual ma- 
terials are recommended for use in the 
study and presentation of these themes. 
This is not to say that any one piece of 
material is as valuable as any other; some 
are “highly recommended” in the Audio- 
Visual Resource Guide for Use in Relig- 
ious Education, for example, while others 
are simply “recommended” or “accept- 
able.” The reader should also bear in 
mind that some materials lend themselves 
more directly to the presentation of one 
of the themes than do other materials. 
This simply means that a piece of material 
like, for example, The House I Live In, 
which was produced for secular purposes, 
must be made to contribute to missionary 
objectives through more careful planning 
and presentation. In some important way 
each of the materials listed below can be 
used to implement our current missionary 
emphases. 


*Field Representative, Department of Audio- 
Visual and Radio Education, International Council 
of Religious Education. 

1All utilization comments are taken from this 
book, which was published by the International 
Council of Religious Education, 1949. 
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Audio-Visuals for Home Missions 


his brother’s hotel room, he expects to! ! 
find a clue to the identity of the killer inj 


monition not to kill. Faced at last with)), 
the guilty man, he undertakes revenge, 
but the Liord takes over and spares him} 
from becoming a murderer too. . . The) 
religious element inserted in a story of re-| 
venge and violence is typically miraculous| 
and sentimental—and _ sacriligious, too)}) \) 
since it is outside circumstance and not) 
inner conviction that resolves the dilemma. 


fey 


f 


John Wayne. 
the U. S. cavalry. Events in the last days) 
before retirement of a resourceful but sen-| 
timental captain of a troop stationed at) , 
southwest outpost just after Custer defeat) 
has—inspired Indians of various tribes tol) 
final spurt of defiance. . Directed byj)’ 
John Ford, technicolored film is featured! 
by beautiful, imaginative camera work,|) 
with sweeping design. Story is uncompli-|) ; 
cated, intended mainly to picture routine}, 
assignments of typical troop, and is with- 
out the usual synthetic violence. Com-|) 
mendable western fare. MLY 9) 
They Live by Night (RKO) Farley 
Granger, Cathy O’Donnell. Melodrama.) 
The woes of a youthful criminal whoj) 
breaks jail, then falls in love with and 
marries a pathetic “good” girl, leads her} 
in haunted flight from the law until the 
preordained end. . . A demoralizing sob 
story that places sympathy entirely with al) 
wrongdoer just because his attempts t 
find love are so forlorn and so fraught} 
with danger. : 


| 
‘Fi 


iy 


Home Missions i 
We’ve a Story to Tell. 16mm, sound,|) 


motion picture, black and white, 30 min- 
utes. Producer: Methodist Board of Mis-| 
sions. Rental Agency: Religious Film As-} 
sociation? and denominational publishing|) 
houses. Rental: $7.50. While a minister}! 
preaches to an average congregation about} 
the work of the church at large, scenes 
are shown of missions, hospitals, church 
schools, etc. Story of one church member! 
is then told—what the church has meant| 
to him and how he contributed to its|/ 
work. Useful in mission study, or promo-| 
tion of special church projects. 


We Would Be Building. 16mm, sound,| 
color, 20 minutes. Rental Agency: Mis-|) 
sions Council libraries. Rental: $5.00.|). 
Shows the organization of a congregation) 
in a new suburban community, and finally 
the building of a church as a home mis- 
sions project of the denomination. The 
film also shows how World Service mon-} 
eys are used. 


Great Spirit of the Plains. 16mm, sound,) 
color, 27 minutes. Rental Agencies: Meth-| 
odist Publishing Houses. Rental: $7.00.) 
A colorful portrayal of social life among) 


*See Appendix “B’* in the Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide for Use in Religious Education for the lo- 
cation of the Religious Film Association or denom- 
inational film library nearest to you. 


Oklahoma Indians, church services, camp 
‘lt meetings, and an outdoor annual confer- 
“dence are shown. Useful for a general 
nt jsurvey of home missions among American 
|Indians. 

A New Song on the Mesa. 16mm, si- 
t lent, 30 minutes. Rental Agencies: De- 
bill nominational publishing houses. Rental: 
($2.00. Shows the work being done among 
western Indians by denominational mem- 
; bers of the Home Missions Council of 
North America. May be used for infor- 
/mation in the study of home missions. 


tt) Bor All People. 16mm, sound, black and 
|white, 26 minutes. Rental Agency: Re- 
jligious Film Association. Rental: $8.00. 
)An excellent presentation of methods for 
_, breaking down community prejudices and 
) combating juvenile delinquency. A young 
1@ minister and his wife re-open a church in 
| an interracial neighborhood and teach the 
community to cooperate through nurseries, 
parents’ clubs, and a basketball team for 
_ teen-age boys. Useful for home mission 
y study or for motivation to community 
service with youth groups, men’s clubs, 
leadership training groups, etc. 

| 


i! That They Might Have Life. 16mm, 
sound, black and white, 20 minutes. Rent- 
, al Agencies: Denominational publishing 
, houses. Rental: $5.00. A minister in the 
), slum area of a large city helps the son of 
a poor family change from a life of near- 
«crime to activity in the church’s youth 
| program. May introduce discussion of ju- 
venile delinquency, home missions and the 
importance of a youth program. 


ts | 
Til 


The Christian Citizen. Filmstrip, 44 sin- 
gle frames, black and white. Distributor: 
Denominational publishing houses. Sale: 
$2.50. Gives pictures of some of the things 
a good citizen should do, but the presen- 
tation is not directed toward any particu- 
lar focus. Script is presented on the 
frames. 


Brotherhood of Man. 16mm, sound, col- 
or, 10 minutes. Rental Agency: Religious 
Film Association and denominational pub- 
lishing houses. Rental: $5.00. Animated 
color cartoons present in an entertain- 
ing fashion the thesis that variations be- 
"tween races are really superficial and that 
prejudice rather than fact leads to ideas 
of racial superiority. Excellent for discus- 
sion or instruction on prejudice and inter- 
racial relations. 

The House I Live In. 16mm, sound, 
black and white film, 10 minutes. Rental 
Agency: Religious Film Association. Rent- 
al: $1.50. Frank Sinatra is shown record- 
( ing a popular song. While resting, he steps 
| out of the studio to find a gang of boys 
| chasing a boy their own age. Sinatra in- 
| tervenes, discovers that the reason is re- 
ligious prejudice, and he tells a wartime 
, anecdote to illustrate the fact that our 
/ country depends on the cooperation of all 

kinds of people. Discussion leader can 
/ counteract the marginal suggestions that 
, force is the proper retaliation and that 
“religion doesn’t matter.” 

_ The Story of Dr. Carver. 16mm, sound, 

black and white film, 16 minutes. Rental 
_ Agency: Association Films. Rental: $2.00. 
| A survey of the life of George Washington 
* Carver, famous Negro scientist. May be 
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used in a study of the contributions of 
Negro Americans to our culture. 


Japan 

We Bear Witness. 16mm, black and 
white film, 17 minutes. Rental Agency: 
Religious Film Association. The story of 
the delegation of Protestant ministers 
which visited the Japanese churches after 
World War II. Kagawa and other Jap- 
anese Christians are shown. Some of the 
photography is unavoidably poor, but the 
message is important. Good for instruc- 
tion or discussion of foreign missions. 


See the September, 1949 issue of the 
Journal for reviews of new materials on 
Japan: 
Kenji Comes Home (16mm) 
Kyoto Story (16mm) 
Jiro and Hanako of Japan: (2 x 2) 
I. Home, School and Church 

Jiro and Hanako of Japan: (2 x 2) 
II. Work and Play 

Let’s See Japan (2x 2) 

Japan: The Land and People (2 x 2) 


FOR EVERY 


FILMSLIDES Gccasion 


Bible Lessons— Evangelistic Sermons 
Illustrated Hymns Thrilling Mission Stories 
Life of Christ — Great Paintings 

Special Programs — Easter —Christmas 
Alcohol and Tobacco Education 


VISUAL AID SUPPLIES— WRITE FOR CATALOG 


OND SLIDE CO.,Inc., Dept. KE 


68 West Washington St., Chicago 2, Ik 


A COMPLETE SOURCE 
Visual Aids For Church & School 


Bible Slides Hymnslides’ Filmstrips 
Bible Teaching Films 
Stori-Views (3-Dimensional Pictures 
Combined With Story) 

Write For Circular 
CHURCH-CRAFT PICTURES, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


2 ee ee ee ee ee oe 


| Visual Aids 4 
Films—Filmstrips—2” x 2” Slides 
j 1949-50 Catalogue now ready. i 


Church Film Service 


2595 Manderson Street Omaha 11, Nebraska 
ia wm es eee all 


The Story, never before told, of how a 


little field mouse helps prepare 


the 


manger for the birth of our Savior. 


A charming cartoon with an entirely new ap- 


proach to the Christmas Story—a reverent pres- 


OF BETHLEHEM 

A superb presentation of the 
Christmas Story. Exquisite 
kodachromes of real people 
in colorful costumes makes 
this an unforgettable 
program for the church 
school, Christmas service. 


CATHEDRAL FILMS, DEPT. | J 11, 


CHRISTOPHER MOUSE 
e@ (CJ With manual $10 eo. ($____) 
@ 1 With records $15 eo. ($___) 

» NAME 

CITY. 
@ sove COD postal charges by enclosing check. 


love it — grown-ups enjoy it. 


“At your supply house, or 


entation as told by the Littlest Camel. Children 


Heartily recom- 9 


g@ mended by every one who sees it. 


eh a oc 
tdiractly tes 


Cuthedral-Fins 


1970 CAHUENGA © HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


1970 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT 

(1 With manual $10 ea. ($____) 
OC With records $15 eo. ($___) [J With records $15 eo. ($___) 


HOLY CHILD 
With manual $10 ea. ($____) 


STREET ADDRESS. 
ONE STATE 


Money Order. 
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(Note: Dr. P. R. Hayward, Editor of 
the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIG- 
tous EDUCATION, whose time of retirement 
from the staff of the Council is drawing 
near, has written in his own inimitable 
style an account of his own religious edu- 
cational growth. This will be of special 
interest to the many friends Dr. Hayward 
has made through his writings and 
through his twenty-five years on the 
Council staff. The introduction to the 
series and the first section appear below.) 


A Declaration 
of Dependence 


Wuen, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for one 
ministerial student to dissolve the 
spiritual bonds which had connected 
him with the revivalistic method as 
the core of the Christian ministry, 
and; to assume another method, that 
of Christian nurture; and when, in 
the course of time, he finds his forty 
years of professional service to that 
method drawing to a close,—a de- 
cent respect for the forbearance of 
his friends requires that he should 
declare the cause which impelled him 
to that separation, portray the 
changes which have taken place in 
the intervening years in his compre- 
hension of Christian nurture, set 
forth the most memorable events in 
that period, and share with others 
whatever unfinished ventures of in- 
sight and imind he carries into the 
next phase of his experience. These 
will be done in four statements, be- 
ginning with the one below. 


Choosing a New 
Direction 


To sreak away from a_ sacred 
past by which one has been blessed 
is no lightsome venture; like another 
of equal import, it should only be 
undertaken “discreetly, advisedly, 
and in the fear of God.” 

Forty years ago the Editor was in 
the throes of such a major change 
in direction: from the revivalistic 
method in church work to that of 
Christian nurture. The revival had 
been the tradition of his fathers, the 
practice of his community, and each 
spring the social and spiritual event 
of the countryside. Through it his 
own irrevocable Christian commit- 
ment had come about. It had al- 
ways been, and still is, a holy thing 
not to be touched by irreverent 
hands. And yet touched somehow it 


had to be. 
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The hands that helped to touch it 
were those of Joseph Childrey, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of 
Chester, Pennsylvania in 1908 when 
the Editor started his seminary 
course. Service as a scholarship as- 
sistant in that church led to a rare 
fellowship with a _ vibrant spirit 
dowered mightily with the gift of 
friendship. 

Joe, too, had been nurtured in the 
revival tradition, in Virginia, and 
honored it as all must who see. be- 
neath surfaces to values. But as a 
pastor he had made one crucial dis- 
covery. Said he, pulling hard on the 
first pipe this northern theologue 
had ever seen fulfilling its destiny 
between clerical jaws, “My Boy, I 
have discovered that no matter what 
I want to accomplish in my church 
—get new members, raise the giving 
to missions, increase the attendance 
at the morning or the evening serv- 
ice, no matter what,—it can be done 
if I begin, time enough ahead, in 
my Sunday school.” 

Those were the days when he 
could say “Sunday school” without 
interfering with his vivacity by de- 
ciding whether, and with: which 
meaning, to say church school! He 
threw the word out at you because 
to him it meant something else: his 
best chance to touch growing life,— 
children, young people, older per- 
sons, who were still becoming some- 
thing other than they had been. To 
him this fact of growth was some- 
thing new and beautiful and power- 
ful. As a pastor, that process was 
his ardent love. And, though he did 
not ‘use the word, he believed in 
Christian nurture. His words, and 
fellowship with him in bringing them 
to life in action, changed the direc- 
tion of one young man’s life. 

Here, as always, the choice of a 
main direction was the most im- 
portant choice of all. It was later 
enriched, changed, supplemented by 
new understanding, more matured 
insights, other experiences. But there 
has been no return to that cross- 
road of 1909, no longing to return, 
never a doubt that the new direc- 
tion, in spite of some partial wisdom 
that had ‘to be outgrown and en- 
thusiasms that did not stand up, had 
in it the basic truth about human 
nature and the way by which it 
grows and can be guided, and that 
therefore it is, for one short life- 
time, the best way to know and do 
the will of God. 
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hrouee the years there has been ] 
dependence, not the kind that stunts 
and twists, but that which enriches 
and expands — dependence upo: 
books andschools and teachers, upo 
friends whose lives lie open to mu- 
tual understanding and _ growth, 
upon the changing currents of 
thought and action in the most dy- 
namic half century perhaps thus far 
known on this whirling sphere. There | 
has been dependence upon_ those | 
larger truths that, as Pastor Robin-7 
son promised, were yet to break 
through the Word of God. 


The Cover Picture 


ee 
Tur ANNUNCIATION” by 


Museum of Art, is unique in art. As” 
a modern, Tanner paints an entirely 
new interpretation, trying to present 
the incident as it might actually have 
happened. The picture is filled with 
the power of truth and reality. | 
Henry Owassa Tanner was born — 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 21, | 
1859, the son of Bishop Benjamin | 
Tanner of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He studied with 
Thomas Eakins and later went to 
Paris for further technical training. | 
There he found freedom from race | 
prejudice and from that time on made | 
his home in France, where he died in 
1937. He visited Palestine several 
times and is best known for his re- 
ligious paintings. He tried to depict” 
these in true Jewish style and spirit 
and they have a freshness of approach 
and a vigor of execution blended | 
with deep spiritual insight. if 
The setting for this “Annuncia- | 
tion” is the simple peasant home of 
the Near East. The entire picture i 
painted in shades of deep yello s | 
and browns. The only depart a 
from this is in the dark blue blanket 
which lies on the chest at the rig 
and the intense white light of | 
Messenger on the opposite side. 4 


One is distinctly aware of the alone-| 
ness of Mary. She does not have the) 
helpful assurance of gazing into the 
beautiful face of an angel; rather, hei 
mind is encompassed by the burning: 
message she sees in the great intense 
white glow which fills one end of her 
room floor to ceiling. The decision 
must be her own with no help but 
her implicit trust in God’s announce-| 
ment. Her bright eyes reveal her 
commitment, but her wistful mouth 
and tense handclasp disclose just the 
shadow of uneasiness as though - 
is even now beginning instinctively 
be aware of what we can easily see— 
the shadow of a cross. | 


—FLoRENCE TURVEREY REEVES. 


